Advocates Peace 


We Have Not Won This War Until We Have Won the Peace, and 
There Can Be No Peace Except the Peace of Justice. 
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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 





It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 


Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely. the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property. and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

Il. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations. and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 





States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 





V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of ali to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 


2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee. to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to. they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 





SHALL THE PRUSSIAN SUCCEED ? 


I A very fundamental sense the question which side 
won the World War remains unanswered, for if we 
grant that the war was in reality not only a clash of 
steel, but a mortal conflict between two kinds of ideas, 
we must grant that it has not yet been determined which 
set of ideas is really to prevail. There are evidences, 
both abroad and in this country, that the Prussian at- 
tack in the realm of ideas is still on, and that the success 
of the onslaught is marked. 

In France, for example, there is a supported Prussian 
militancy of a rigorous, unyielding, non-irenic type ex- 
pressed in its most definitive form in the words of no 
lesser person than Marshal Foch. In an interview in 
The Excelsior of Paris, he is quoted as saying: 


“War is no longer an art, but a science and an industry, 
and the lesson France and the world should draw from the 
war is the lesson of prudence. It would be fatal to believe 
that one will not have to fight because one does not wish to 
fight. If it needs two for a fight, one alone is enough to be 
beaten. We have much to learn from the technica] 
works of our late enemy.” 


In the Echo de Paris, January 1, this same military 
genius, whose iron will, added to that of Clemenceau’s, 
has undoubtedly shaped a French after-war policy quite 
Prussian in its character, said that ever since he saw the 





“ 


Germans in Metz he has lived “for revenge”—a “re- 
venge” to which he pledged himself when only a boy of 
seventeen. In the same interview he says that he at- 
tributes his victory to his intense concentration of pur- 
pose to win, and, second, to the “Supreme Divine will,” 
which gave him clear visions in the great battles, “com- 
pelling him to take certain measures of enormous impor- 
tance.” Surely this all sounds like Emperor William at 
his Prussian best. 

In America we have set ourselves theoretically against 
the Prussian William’s belief that his grandfather was 
crowned, “By the will of God alone and not by Parlia- 
ment or by any assemblage of the people or by popular 
vote, and that he thus looked upon himself as the chosen 
instrument of Heaven and as such performed his duties 
as regent and sovereign.” We have set ourselves against 
his philosophy again when he said, “You Germans have 
only one will, and that is my will; there is only one law, 
and that is my law; who opposes me I shall 
crush to pieces.” And yet, quite as if we were Hohen- 
zollerns indeed, representative government in this our 
country is not only “on trial,” but some seem to 
feel that it faces the executioner. Government here and 
there has attempted to take sovereignty away from the 
people and to recognize it only in itself. We seem to 
have forgotten the unhappy history of sedition laws, and 
government is going forth to suppress by force all unrest 
and discontent, as if that were a possible thing. 

The Sterling bill (S. 3317) as passed by the Senate, 
now before the Judiciary Committee of the House, pro- 
vides that it shall be “Unlawful for any person to advise 
or advocate the overthrow by force or violence 

of the Government of the United States, or to 
advise or advocate a change in the form of government 
in the Constitution of the United States or resistance to 
the authority thereof by force or violence or by physical 
injury to person or property.” Such language enacted 
into law, however worthy the motives of its author, will 
defeat its own ends. What, for example, does the Senate 
mean by “force”? Furthermore, after a careful reading 
of the bill we are convinced that it provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any person to “advise or advocate a 
change in the form of government or of the Constitution 
of the United States.” Good lawyers agree that the bill 
means just that. If that be so, and if such language 
becomes the law of the land, what becomes of that other 
language, out of which has grown pretty much all of 
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what we call American liberty; namely, that “govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive to those 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness” ? 

Here we have the two combatants face to face, Prus- 
sian and American. Senator France, of Maryland, said 
recently: “The people fear that the government is no 
longer machinery to minister to their welfare, that it is 
no longer a servant eager to know their needs and anxious 
to do their will, but a despotic master, acting indiffer- 
ently, autocratically.” So far as this is the truth it 
represents the victory of Prussia over America. 

In time of war the Prussian method was the only 
method, for the methods of war are the veritable methods 
of Prussianism. In times of war laws are originated, 
interpreted, and enforced by the executive. Free gov- 
ernment, therefore, is suspended ; but now is the time, 
not for Prussian repression, but for corrective legisla- 
tion to express the popular will, for the removal of cen- 
sorships, and for the exercise of free speech and free 
assemblage. 

The crime of Bolshevism, as we have been able to see 
it, is its autocracy of a class. The crime of Prussianism 
is certainly its autocracy of a class. Both are, therefore, 
equally foreign to free government, because they are 
both tyrannical expressions of the rule of the few rather 
than the rule of the majority. 

If in America we deny the right of fearless and out- 
spoken utterances simply because they hurt our feelings, 
we are Prussian; we have been conquered by the very 
thing we started out to defeat. Arresting men without 
warrant, detaining them in jail for days with no evi- 
dence against them, is a Prussian abuse of the police 
power. To suspend members of the New York Assem- 
bly, duly elected under law, because of their political 
doctrines merely, is an example of pure Prussian intol- 
erance. Whenever a minority can be disfranchised for 
no other reason than its views are out of harmony with 
those of the majority, we have to that extent been con- 
quered by the Prussians. 

Now is the time for great wisdom. Now is the time 
to return to the fundamental principles of our democ- 
racy. Now is the time to show that we have defeated, 
not that we have been overcome by, the Prussian. It is 
time to stop “seeing red” that we may see straight. 
What we have suspected for a long time seems to have 
been proved to be the fact by Judge George W. Ander- 
son, of the United States District Court, who, speaking 
before the Harvard Liberal Club in Boston, January 12, 


January 


said that, in his opinion, “More than 99 per cent of the 
pro-German plots never existed,” and that he doubted 
“whether the Red menace is more based in fact than the 
pro-German peril.” The Judge went on to say: “There 
are Reds, probably dangerous Reds. But they are not 
half as dangerous as the prating pseudo-patriots who, 
under the guise of Americans, are preaching murder and 
shooting at sunrise, and to whom our church parlors and 
other public forums have hitherto been open. Many, 
perhaps most, of the agitators for the suppression of the 
so-called Red menace are, I observe, the same individuals 
or class of forces that in 1917 and 1918 were frightening 
the community to death about pro-German plots. As 
United States district attorney, I was charged with a 
large responsibility as to protecting the community from 
German plots. I assert as my best judgment that more 
than 99 per cent of the pro-German plots never existed.” 
In a letter to the same club, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, is quoted 
as saying: “I see no impropriety in suggesting that, with 
effervescing opinions as with the not-yet-forgotten cham- 
pagne, the quickest way to let them get flat is to let 
them be exposed to the air.” 

Here we have good American doctrine. And that such 
doctrine survives is the hope in our unhappy situation. 
Americanism is not dead. We are quite well aware, as 
asserted by Senator Kenyon the other day, that “we can 
deport alien radicals, but we cannot deport radical 
ideas.” With all our points of excellence, we are not yet 
perfect, and we need the criticism, free and outspoken, 
of all who would complain. The methods of Prussia and 
of Red Russia have not been sufficiently successful to 
warrant our emulation. Lynchings, tortures, violence, 
are not the effective ways of overcoming lynchings, tor- 
tures, and violence. As a friend of the American Peace 
Society through many years has recently written: 


“The dragnet of Lusk committees and of espionage boards 
will not eradicate the poison in the body politic. Only evi- 
dence that justice is for rich and poor alike, and that the 
constitutional rights to free speech will be preserved will 
restore respect for our government among the discontented 
and rebellious. All violence must be suppressed, but espe- 
cially violence toward individuals, of whatever race or sta- 
tion, must be punished as severely as attacks upon the 
theory of the State, if the great number of restless, irritated 
citizens are to be brought into the loyal attitude of mind 
which all of us 100 per cent Americans so much desire.” 


Hon. Charles E. Hughes, in his strong American letter 
of January 9, addressed to the Speaker of the New York 
Assembly, says, among other things: 


“Nothing, in my judgment, is a more serious mistake at 
this critical period than to deprive Socialists or radicals of 
their opportunities for peaceful discussion, and thus to con- 
vince them that the Reds are right, and that violence and 


_revolution are the only available means at their command. 
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I have sufficient confidence in our institutions to be- 
lieve that they will survive all the onslaughts of discussion 
and political controversy. But democracy cannot be pre- 
served if representation is denied. Apart from the matter 
of principle, the procedure is futile. To shut out the duly 
elected representatives of the Socialists is merely to multiply 
Socialists by the thousands. Instead of protecting us from 
revolution, it will do more to encourage the spirit of revolu- 
tion and to strengthen the advocates of violence than any 
conceivable propaganda ceuld accomplish.” 

Here we have an American voice indeed, reassuring 
us that perhaps after all the world war may not have 
been fought in vain. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, sent a 
New Year’s message to the nation in which he said: 


“I wish that 1920 may be a Lincoln year, a Lincoln year 
in which our people will learn to look at things through 
Lincoln’s eyes—those kind, wise, steadfast, honest eyes, in 
which there was neither malice nor envy, but a great sym- 
pathy in a noble, common sense. Why can’t we make this 
1920 a Lincoln year?” 

In the face of the threatening onslaught from out the 
depths of a vicious and discredited past, we would take 
these words in all their fullness and simplicity, and we 
would make them our own. 

Now is the time to take our bearings. If only we 
remember our America at its best, we need fear no evil. 
Our government is the expression of the popular will 
and must be kept so. As said Mr. Justice Brewer, “Our 
government is as much bound by the laws of Congress 
as an individual.” Magna Charta bound the king and 
queen by the laws; indeed, the King of England swears, 
in his coronation oath, “to observe the laws.” Even the 
French monarchical constitution of 1791 established that, 
“There is in France no authority above that of the law. 
The king reigns only by the law, and it is only in the 
name of the law that he can exact obedience.” 

Thus the Austinian theory of a limitless and uncon- 
trolled power in the State, a theory thoroughly Prussian 
in its nature and contrary to all right interpretations of 
democracy, cannot be American, for America and indi- 
vidual opportunity must be preserved. In the language 
of John M. Zane, writing most convincingly in the 
American Law Review of November-December, 1919, 


“A country ruled by law that binds government and citi- 
zen alike, the aspiration of Aristotle and Cicero, the hope 
of the great Roman jurists, the ideal of the saints, the goal 
of all the ages, is with us a reality, and we confidently look 
forward to a future where the same rule of law will compel 
all nations to dwell in peace and concord.” 


Amid all the welter, threats, and dire forebodings, the 
swagger and truculence, the real America becomes here 
and there articulate, and the real America is a very 
beautiful thing. It cannot be overcome by evil, for its 
destiny is to overcome evil with good. 
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MILITARISM 


— in these columns we say that “the chief 
breeder of war is that group of aggressive ideals, 
traditions, and ambitions which for the want of a better 
word we call militarism.” Since this is so, we do well 
to examine with no little care the familiar “drives” from 
the various military centers of the world. 

In our own country, for example, Congress has been 
in session most of the time since the war closed. It has 
accumulated much evidence bearing on reorganization 
of the army and the future military policy of the United 
States. Many bills have been introduced by sponsors 
with many theories. But constructive legislation does 
not evolve, and the longer the delay the greater the dif- 
ferences as to the necessity for universal military train- 
ing. Two or three causes account for this division of 
opinion. The more the recent war is studied in its 
catastrophic results to society at large, the fewer the 
lawmakers who care to approve making preparations for 
another one. Moreover, polling of the returned soldiers’ 
opinions is not inducing haste in imposing forced drill 
in time of peace. In addition, the National Guard forces 
have had such an experience with “regular”-army disci- 
pline and favoritism that they are lining up against any- 
thing that the War Department and the General Staff 
favor. Nor is this all. Evidence accumulates showing 
that our nation’s status in the world of tomorrow is to 
be based more upon her economic, financial, and political 
policies toward other nations than on any use of physical 
power. The world needs no more proof as to what this 
last may be, if needed; and on short notice, too. 

The proprietor and editor of the Japan Advertiser, of 
Tokyo, has recently confessed that it is the domination 
of the Japanese Government by the military party which 
has made Japan’s motives feared and suspected by the 
people of China and by many Americans and Europeans. 
Pointing out that the opposition to this dominance is 
increasing in Japan, that the liberal element there is 
being aided by the industrial and commercial elements, 
he proceeds to point out what we must accept as a matter 
of fact; namely, that when the ports of Japan were first 
forced open by the foreigners the Japanese were brought 
face to face with their inability to resist further exhibi- 
tions of force against them, in consequence of which they 
have been obliged to adopt Western methods—that is to 
say, the German model for their army and the British 
model for their navy. Since the Western nations are 
imperialistic and aggressive, Japan feels that she must 
be imperialistic and aggressive. After she had waged 
two wars successfully, and largely because of that display 
of physical force, Japan was given a place at the Council 
of Nations in Paris. 


In other words, Japan believes that she has taken a 
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distinguished place among the nations because she has 
become strong in a militaristic sense. There is nothing 
in the present condition of world politics to warrant her 
in believing that militarism is dead. The nations talk 
of disarmament, but keep on building battleships and 
submarines. Putting half the American fleet in the 
Pacific waters has not convinced Japan that it is time 
for her to reduce armaments. We gather the impression 
that even among the liberal element in Japan there is no 
disposition to reduce armaments. Their chief grievance 
is simply that the military party dominates the civil. 

Militarism in England shows no sign of ill health. 
We are told that the militarists are already beginning to 
discuss “the next war,” as if they were disappointed in 
the last five years and anxious to see more devastation 
and to smell more blood. They are saying that the 
methods employed by the armed forces during the World 
War have been experiments only. They urge that the 
war departments must get busy at once and improve 
upon their experiments, inventing new and more deadly 
machines. We read that Major General Sir Louis Jack- 
son, officer in charge of offensive gas production and the 
“Director of Trench Warfare” in the late war, has re- 
cently ridiculed the idea that “we have witnessed the 
last great war.” He expressed nothing but contempt 
for those who desired a reduction of armaments, defend- 
ing the use of poison gas in warfare, saying that there is 
no more reason for forbidding the use of gas than for 
forbidding the use of rifles. Calling attention to the 
contribution which chemistry, aviation, and commercial 
machinery must make to the success of the next war, he 
expressed the view that Germany made a mistake in 
using explosive instead of incendiary bombs. 

Now is the time to “play the game fair.” Let us not 
forget our passionate appeals for support of the war in 
behalf of a “just and lasting peace,” a “war to end war,” 
and to “end militarism.” We were not deceiving our- 
selves then; let us not deceive ourselves now. Let the 
small group of professional militarists believe in the 
“next war,” if they prefer so to believe. If enough of 
us talk about another war—bigger, bloodier, and more 
destructive than the last—and keep at it, we shall cer- 
tainly get it. And, furthermore, if we continue our 
propaganda in behalf of a governed world by simply 
criticising militarism we shall get nowhere. The move- 
ment for the peace of the world is big enough to include 
the militarists; and when that movement has succeeded, 
as has the prohibition movement in America, then the 
militarist will just naturally become absorbed as has the 
bartender in our midst. If the militarists, in the mean- 
time, have any desire to “play the game fair” let them 
meet the rest of us half way, own up to the hideousness 
of militaristic philosophy and assist through the society 
of nations at the death and burial of the foul thing. 
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AS TO HATING THE GERMANS 


HE war having been brought officially to an end 

Saturday, January 10, and the world now being 
safe for democracy, we may be pardoned for raising the 
question, How long does our Christian duty require that 
we shall continue to hate every German? Since it was a 
Frenchman, Rochefoucauld, who said, “When our hatred 
is violent, it sinks us even below those we hate,” we shall 
not be misunderstood if we quote it and repeat our ques- 
tion. Dr. Johnson’s fondness for “a good hater” prob- 
ably had a saturation point. No doubt had he been 
living during these piping times his appetite would have 
had more than enough to feed on. Leading writers in 
England tell us that the English soldier had no hatred 
for the German soldier as such. Mr. Galsworthy finds 
the prime sources of hatred for Germans to be in the old 
men’s clubs of London. One hears little of hatred among 
our doughboys for the individual German. Back in July, 
1916, Maurice Maeterlinck wrote: “Question the men 
returning from the trenches: they detest the enemy; 
they abhor the aggressor, the unjust and arrogant ag- 
gressor, uncouth, too often cruel and treacherous; but 
they do not hate the man: they do him justice; they 
pity him; and, after the battle, in the defenseless 
wounded soldier or disarmed prisoner they recognize, 
with astonishment, a brother in misfortune who, like 
themselves, is submitting to duties and laws which, like 
themselves, he, too, believes lofty and necessary.” So 
our inquiry is, When can we begin to talk less of hatred 
and somewhat of friendship? When can we begin to 
get the smell of blood out of our nostrils? 

There are scattering evidences that the Christian note 
is beginning to be sounded here and there. One of our 
correspondents writes: “I have felt for a long time that 
we must try to make friends with German youth or 
there would be danger that they would grow up without 
faith in God or man, and would thus become a menace 
to the world.” A Quaker American woman now in 
Berlin writes that the boys and girls there are “starving 
for friendship as well as for food.” Miss Mary N. 
Chase, Secretary of our New Hampshire Society, having 
arranged that Christmas cards be sent to a number of 
German boys and girls, is beginning to receive replies. 
She says that she has received already over thirty letters 
from Germany, “all interesting and revealing a fine 
spirit.” The first letter which she received was written 
in English by a girl eighteen years of age. The letter 
follows : 


Bap Brickman (RuGyN), 
SINNTHALHOF, November 3, 1919. 


DEAR MADAM: 


Our school thanks you for your letter. We all are 
willingly ready to form a comrade-like intercourse with 
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the boys and girls of your schools, just in this time, 
when so much hostile sentiment is shown against our 
country. We, the youth, will help to prepare for the 
whole world a way for a new, better spirit, a spirit of 
liberty and fellowship. We believe the correspondence 
with the youth of other countries to be a good beginning 
for this, and that much good will come from it. Every 
one of us would be glad of getting a Christmas card. 

Our school has changed its dwelling place; we live for 
the next time in Briickman (Rhén). Soon it will be 
decided where we will settle to found our work. Now 
our school consists of four teachers, one of them for the 
instruction of music, and six pupils. We strive for a 
school in which the children of all classes are accepted, 
and we combat the wrong belief, scientific work to have 
more value than that of the body. The foster of the 
spirit of the culture shall be brought in a good word 
with that of the handicraft and the agriculture. And 
the free and comrade-like spirit between the teachers 
and children on one side and the pupils one with another 
on the other will always inflame to independent and 
self-productive work. 

Please, will you be kind enough to give me a particu- 
lar report of your school? We are interested of knowing 
whether your pupils think as we. If, however, this 
should not be the case, it would not prevent of course, 
after so long a time of hate and murder, from bringing 
the idea of humanity nearer to its aim! 

With the kindest regards to you and your school. 

Die Briickman Freie Schul-und Werkgemeinschaft. 


(Signed ) Y. A. Litty Carstens. 


From our own correspondence we gather evidences 
out of Germany of a rational human Christian touch 
even there. We have received from the German League 
of Nations Union a beautiful illustrated calendar, each 
page of which breathes the spirit of the great peace- 
loving and creative Goethe, Kant, Schiller, Herder, 
Lessing, every quotation being a silent plea to us that 
we recall the great humanizing things that the world 
has received out of central Europe. 

In the Vossiche Zeitung a recent editorial contains 
these words: “It is not the written word, but the crea- 
tive deed, which can remove the traces of physical and 
spiritual damage caused by the war. For Germany the 
first duty is to honor her pledged word.” It is not 
necessary to be intimately acquainted with the German 
people to realize that among those seventy millions there 
are still, as before the war, right-minded people, regret- 
ful for the crimes of the Hohenzoliern dynasty, dis- 
illusioned, responsive to that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin. 

Dr. Hans Wehberg, writing in Berliner Tageblatt, 
takes the denunciatory references by Mr. Clemenceau, 
Nicholas Murray Butler and others to the manifesto of 
the ninety-three German intellectuals of the date of 
October 11, 1914, as his text and shows that he has been 
to some pains to find out the present attitude of mind 
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among that learned group in the light of the present 
world situation. Of the original number he finds that 
fifteen have died, one of whom some time before his 
death withdrew his signature to the document. Of the 
remaining 78 who are living, 23 have given no answer 
to Dr. Wehberg’s inquiry. Some of these the author 
finds are ill and unable to reply. Of the 55 who sent 
answers, 16 are of the same opinion still; but 39 of the 
original signers have varying explanations for their 
signatures, ranging from a statement that they mis- 
understood the purport of the document, some of them 
not having seen it, to an out-and-out regret that they 
signed it at all. Eight have withdrawn their signatures 
because of Dr. Wehberg’s letter. 

One wonders as one witnesses these attempts on the 
part of German scholars to get in touch again with the 
intellectual men of other nations how long it will be 
before the spirit that became brotherhood between the 
North and South after our Civil War shall become oper- 
ative between the people of Germany and those of her 
one-time enemy nation. 

The Germans are our conquered foes. Some of them 
may talk of revenge. Some may, like certain Southern 
brave boys after Appomattox, deny that they have been 
beaten. They may view themselves with self-pity and 
curse the rest of the world. But the fact is that the 
proud German military machine is crushed, and, as a 
people, the Germans are at the mercy of their victors. 
After knocking him out, Carpentier picked Beckett up 
in his arms and carried him to his corner. Ordinary 
sporting spirit calls for a generous magnanimity, even 
in the prize ring. 

But the prize ring of the war is no longer a prize 
ring. Civilization and humanity in us call again, quite 
as they did to Lincoln and Grant fifty years ago. When 
Grant knew that he had Lee’s army within his grasp, 
realizing the nature of the man in the White House and 
interpreting truly the spirit of the people back home, 
he spontaneously wrote an order in which he uncon- 
sciously enunciated a policy which all subsequent history 
has approved. He said, “Each officer and man will be 
allowed to return to his home, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they observe their 
paroles and the laws in force where they reside.” The 
leader of the Union army saw in his imagination those 
Southern soldier boys returning home to their little 
farms, to a destitute country, a land all but laid waste 
by the ruthless hand of war. He thought and felt 
toward them as only a hero could. Grant’s magnanimity 
made a profound impression upon the Southern army, 
and General Lee assured him that the entire South 
“would respond to the clemency he had displayed.” 
Later, when the daughter of General Lee was danger- 
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ously ill, Grant extended Lee’s parole that he might 
leave Lexington, Virginia, for the bedside of his child. 
It was in recognition of this generous act, and in what 
proved to be the last communication between the two 
great generals, that General Lee expressed his obliga- 
tion to “the General Commanding the Armies of the 
United States for his kind consideration.” Writing 
from Raleigh, North Carolina, to his wife, under date 
of April 25, 1865, and pointing out that the people were 
anxious to see peace restored, “so that further devasta- 
tion need not take place in the country,” Grant said: 
“The suffering that must exist in the South the next 
year, even if the war ended now, will be beyond con- 
ception. People who talk of further retaliation and 
punishment, except of the political leaders, either do 
not conceive of the suffering endured already or they 
are heartless and unfeeling and wish to stay at home out 
of danger while the punishment is being inflicted.” One 
familiar with General Grant’s magnanimous attitude 
toward the South, his fearless opposition to the vindic- 
tive feeling of President Johnson toward that stricken 
land, can easily understand how Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
could write to him in May, 1866, and say, “All know you 
ever as good as well as great, merciful as well as brave.” 

But there is something more pertinent to our in- 
quiry, and nearer at hand. When, on April 2, 1917, 
President Wilson, speaking at a joint session of the two 
houses of Congress, recommended the “declaration of a 
state of war between the United States and the German 
Imperial Government,” he saw fit to say: “We have no 
quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It 
was not upon their impulse that their government acted 
in entering this war. It was not with their previous 
knowledge or approval. It was a war determined upon 
as wars used to be determined upon in the old, unhappy 
days, when peoples were nowhere consulted by their 
rulers and wars were provoked and waged in the interest 
of dynasties or of little groups of ambitious men, who 
were accustomed to use their fellow-men as pawns and 
tools.” So far as we know, our President has never 
repudiated these sentiments. In the light of them, we 
ask again, When will it be proper for the American 
people to recall the sentiment of that other, and we are 
sure we may say greater, interpreter of the American 
spirit, who gave to us the immortal phrase, “with malice 
toward none”? 

When can we call attention again to the fact that 
there can be no international peace until all the nations, 
including the Central Powers, accept a common point 
of view and join willingly in that one legitimate struggle 
of struggles, the conflict of man against the common 
enemies of man? 
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THE WORLD PEACE MOVEMENT 


HE world peace movement, which before the war had 

attained unto proportions which challenged the mili- 
tarists the world over as they had never been challenged 
before, a movement which indeed had goaded the war- 
riors into exhibitions of infuriated self assertion as their 
only means of self preservation, is seen coming out of 
the war tempered and vindicated. All its followers are 
buckling on their armors of righteousness again and pre- 
paring for another onslaught upon the iniquitous sys- 
tem of war, a system which after a trial of five fright- 
ful years stands before the bar of humanity in all its 
ghastliness and guilt. The mood of the world is chang- 
ing; has changed. In both hemispheres there is endless 
disillusionment. Writers everywhere are pleading for 
the abolition of war. Followers of Mr. Wilson’s care- 
lessly conceived League of Nations accept that plan 
anxiously with the hope that it may be the means of 
ending war. Any brave gesture, even by willful and 
incompetent hands such as gave to us the proposed 
League of Nations, the League to Enforce Peace, a Holy 
Alliance, would naturally in the present temper of the 
world secure a large following. As after the wars end- 
ing in 1815, the world was sick of the whole beastly 
business, so again the world demands some means of 
preventing such outbursts of international insanity, and 
the average man doesn’t care much what they are, if only 
they are aimed at the overthrow of war. 

Out of the blur of counsel, men are finding again the 
pearls in the peace movement which they thought had 
been swallowed up in war. Writers like Frank H. 
Simonds realize that “indemnities” and “securities” set 
up under the terms of the treaty at Versailles can 
never indemnify or secure without a peace of real recon- 
ciliation. Undefeated Germanism, especially outside 
Germany, a Russia outside the society of nations, liber- 
ated Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, 
Italian acquisitions, irridentia in Greece, Asia, Africa, 
and in the islands everywhere all present situations de- 
manding a new birth of that rational good-will which 
characterizes the center of the peace movement. 

“Sanitary cordons” and Prinkipo proposals cannot 
make the world safe for democracy, or democracy safe 
for the world. The chief breeder of war is that group 
of aggressive ideals, traditions, and ambitions, which 
for the want of a better word we call militarism. The 
chief breeder of peace is that group of rational ideals, 
traditions, and ambitions which for the want of a better 
name we call justice; and justice, the goal of liberty 
under the rule of law, is the essence of the peace move- 
ment. 

Anarchy and disorder have had their day; the time of 
law and order is returning. The peace movement is 
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welcomed again increasingly, for the health and life of 
the world require it. As Novicow would have said if 
he were with us again, dissociation with its toll of death 
must give way now to association with its way of life. 
This association means to the accredited peace workers 
a further evolution of law by the Society of Nations, not 
by an alliance of the powerful against the weak, but by 
all the civilized nations composing the Society of Na- 
tions, quite as they went about the business in the Hague 
Peace Conference of 1907, in the Universal Postal Union 
since 1906, in the Pan-American Union since 1890. 
Only a German such as Mommsen could have defined 
the Hague Conference as “a false conception of uni- 
versal history.” No one can ignore the universal Postal 
Union, to which all civilized nations and self-governing 
dominions have been parties for nearly two decades. No 
one can ignore the Pan-American Union, often referred 
to as an illustration of what a rational international! 
organization can accomplish, especially so referred to 
by the winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, Alfred H. 
Fried, and by the scholarly Alpheus H. Snow in the 
present number of the ApvocaTe oF Peace. A union 
of the nations, by which we do not mean the abolition of 
States, is a necessity on every ground, political, industrial, 
biological. Spoilation, the essence of war, despoils the 
despoiled and the despoiler, thus violating the law of 
life. War has demonstrated again not only its hideous- 
ness but its utter impossibility if the race is to endure. 
As a recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly puts it: 


“The idea of war has revealed itself in its full hideous- 
ness. All the world has come to look upon it as a sort of 
mythological monster which, if left to itself, will periodically 
re-emerge from hell, to devour the whole youth and the 
whole wealth of civilized mankind. It is useless to dream 
of clipping the wings or paring the claws of the dragon. It 
must be slain outright if it is not to play unthinkable havoc 
with civilization; and to that end the intelligence and the 
moral enthusiasm of the world are now, as we see, address- 
ing themselves.” 


It is to this job that the peace workers have always 
addressed themselves, do now address themselves, and 
will continue to address themselves. 


The Peace Movement a Practical Thing 


HE peace movement is not an abstract thing. It 

is very concrete, facing a real world situation. The 
decision of the United States to withdraw all of its 
troops from Siberia; the indecision of the government 
of Japan as to whether it will assume the task of polic- 
ing Siberia and blocking, perchance, further advance of 
the Bolshevik armies; the perturbation of the British 
Government over the steady advance of the Bolshevik 
forces in Central Asia in their drive through to India 
and the Indian Ocean; the decision of the Supreme 








Council in Paris to permit a modification of the block- 
ade ayainst Soviet Russia—all these are significant sigus 
of the times. 

They hint at western Europe’s and America’s tardy 
recognition of the fact that their joint program of at- 
tempting to force upon Russia a policy which a majority 
of Russians do not accept has broken down, and that 
they now have to face a militant Slavic power. Having 
established itself internally, it is out for conquest, ia 
part by use of military power, but more especially by 
resort to propaganda in behalf of a new yet old theory 
of the State, adopting a scale of expenditure in mar- 
shalled propaganda of men and money such as never 
has been known before. 

The consequence of this propaganda of ideas, emanat- 
ing from Moscow as a center, is that there is scarcely a 
nation in the world now, on any continent, that has the 
same sense of security in its post-war or war form of 
government that it had when the war with Germany 
closed. A new war of greater magnitude impends, some- 
times only domestic and civil in form, but in other 
cases likely to take on the forms of international strife, 
though in substance always a war between classes. Ob- 
viously the gravity of this situation can hardly be over- 
stated. It weakens in a corroding way the hands of 
statesmen and jurists accustomed to deal with such 
problems on the basis of unity, at least within national 
lines. Winston Churchill, for instance, representative 
of the aristocracy and the ruling classes in Great Britain 
for many centuries, would have the British armies at 
once massed in western and central Asia, to save British 
imperial interests. But the British Labor leaders have 
let it be known that such a policy will be fought by 
them and by the coming dominant element of the elec- 
tors; and the Premier sides with Labor. 

Precisely the same situation exists in France, Italy, 
and the United States. The masses of no country today, 
after the experience of the war with Germany and 
Austria and after the disclosures of “secret diplomacy” 
prior to and at the Paris Peace Conference, will go forth 
to fight the Russian masses in behalf of a theory of 
society that many of them believe is the parent of war 
and that has been such for generations. 

That the Russian masses wish to go on fighting for 
an indefinite time in behalf of their soviet form of gov- 
ernment, as a form, is doubtful. Inherently they are a 
pacific people. That in due time, as Baron Korff points 
out in his article on page 16, elements of the Russian 
population not formerly recognized now by Lenin and 
Trotsky, will count in making the Russia of the future, 
we have no doubt. But it is very clear that the Allies’ 
policy toward Russia from 1914 up to the present time 
has been lacking in insight, consistency, and sympathy. 
She, like other nations, must in the last analysis, be 
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self-determining in her rights and State functions. But 
she has no more sanction for imposing her theory of the 
State, by use of force, on other peoples than Germany 
had, or than Great Britain has now. Nor can she enter 
the brotherhood of nations governed by law unless she 
quits crafty tactics of propaganda that deny law and 
assert anarchy. Continuance of this policy will array 
against her the moral, financial, and police power of 
genuine “internationalists” so long as she follows it. 

Organizations and individuals dedicated to the peace 
cause and to creation of international agencies rooted 
in conceptions of law and fraternal national relations, 
need squarely to face the fact that with the emergence 
of the issue of a class-war over so large an area of the 
world, and also owing to the intensified claims of “na- 
tionalism” as over against “internationalism,” they have 
a more difficult era ahead of them than they have known 
within the memory of this generation. 

Nevertheless this is not a time for disheartening 
apathy or uncertainty, but rather one calling for hope 
and candor and wisdom; for whatever else may or may 
not be true about the future, the fact is apparent that 
militant minorities, in and out of governments, are not 
going to lead the masses into conflict as they have in the 
past. The peace cause, from being the irenicon of the 
“intellectuals,” the pietists, the jurists, and the disillus- 
ioned statesman of the world, has become the slogan of 
the efficiently organized body of workers. With such a 
backing the peace movement may be looked to as a 
natural and an inevitable expression of a world longing. 


The Old-Line Peace Workers 


w= may be called the old-line peace workers, 
“nacifists” before the word became synonomous 
with “traitors,” are, following the war, reorganizing 
themselves both in this country and abroad. The sev- 
enty-odd peace societies affiliated before the war with the 
American Peace Society are not all quiescent or dead. 
The Carnegie Endowment continues on its course, sup- 
plying through its publications invaluable knowledge on 
international affairs of a legal, economic, and educa- 
tional nature. The League to Enforce Peace, the World 
Peace Foundation, and the Church Peace Union are 
concentrating their efforts primarily upon the acceptance 
of the League of Nations as proposed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Woman’s Peace Party is now to be 
known as the Woman’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Section for United States. The American 
School Peace League has been reorganized under a new 
name. The Peace Committee of the National Woman’s 
Council is working; the League of Nations Union some- 
what; also the American Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. The Fellowship of Reconciliation and the 
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Quakers continue their intelligent attempts to give a 
Christian interpretation to the international situation. 
Then there is the Pan-American Union, always an in- 
spiration ; the Societies of International Law, and the 
chastened government agencies. 

Abroad we note that the German Peace Society not 
only still survives, but that it is active; and that the new 
League of Nations Union in that country is printing 
many valuable papers. Beside the League of Nations 
Unions in England, France, and other European coun- 
tries, the ancient Peace Society of England persists. 
Mr. F. Maddison continues to edit The Arbitrator, organ 
of the International Arbitration League; Mr. Fried con- 
tinues publishing Friedens Warte in Zurich; La Vita 
Internazionale, founded by E. T. Moneta, continues to 
be published in Milan under the direction of Arnaldo 
Agnelli; while in France, under the direction of such 
men as M. Th. Ruyssen, M. J. Prudhommeaux, M. J.-L. 
Puech, M. Auguste Laune, M. Charles Richet, M. Jacques 
Dumas, and others, La Paix par le Droit, published 
regularly through the war, continues, fortunately, to 
arrive regularly. 

In Holland, upon the initiative of pre-war workers 
for peace, there is an attempt to organize a union in sup- 
port of the League of Nations and the peace, called 
Vereeniging Voor Volkerenbond en Vrede. The aim of 
this union is the further advance and development of 
the League of Nations as an organization based on inter- 
national law, generally disseminating the principles of 
peace and combating those of war; also the promotion 
of every endeavor to weld into one the various peace 
organizations in the world. This union represents some- 
thing of an outgrowth of the “Vrede door Recht,” which 
began in 1871, of several other Dutch organizations of 
a more or less political or religious complexion, and of 
the emergency war federation known as the Neder- 
landsche Anti-Oorlog Raad. But the proposed “union” 
is wholly new, being backed not only by men familiar to 
long-time peace workers, but by men new in our councils. 

Unfortunately this attempt to amalgamate in Hol- 
land the various peace agencies of the world seems to be 
in conflict with the Bureau Internationale de la Paiz, 
with headquarters at Berne. From this distance it 
would seem that the attempt in Holland to draw to a 
new organization the peace groups that have long ad- 
hered to this International Bureau of Peace at Berne is 
unfortunate. It is true that the Berne Bureau aligned 
itself against the Central Powers during the war, on the 
theory that it believed it necessary to base peace upon 
right. Our judgment is that the various peace societies 
of the world, including those of Holland and, indeed, of 
the Central Powers, will do well to remember the con- 
sistent and effective work of the Bureau Internationale 
de la Paix at Berne and work through it toward that 
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united effort which ought logically to follow the splendid 
effort that expressed itself in the long line of brave in- 
ternational peace congresses, the twentieth of which was 
held in 1913 at the Hague. Our readers will be inter- 
ested to know, in this connection, that the Council of the 
Bureau decided at its session last September to call an 
assembly of the delegates of L’Union Internationale des 
Sociétés de la Paix within the next few months. 

From such facts and from the work of the American 
Peace Society, familiar to the readers of this magazine, 
it should be clear that the peace movement survives. 
Discussion over the League of Nations has created an 
informed body of opinion that may change the peace 
movement; but it will improve it. When we recall that 
the modern peace movement is an expression of the re- 
action of the popular will against the wars brought to 
an end in 1815 by the Council at Vienna, it is reasonable 
to expect, especially in the light of over a century of 
consecrated peace effort, that the peace movement will 
during the next generation be a much more constructive 
and effective thing than we are able now fully to realize. 
Ten million dead boys, slaughtered for us, call from out 
their too early graves that that may be. 





REDIT the Sultan of Turkey with his primacy in one 
C respect if in no other. He is the first sovereign 
of a State that fought against the Allied and Associated 
Powers who has formally admitted in an address to his 
own people that his nation erred in the alliance with 
Germany. 





nN January 17 they took the five sheets of ancient 
O parchment, on which are written the Constitution 
of the United States, out of their steel and glass encase- 
ment in the State Department. They photographed 
them for the use of newspapers and motion-picture film- 
makers in carrying on an “Americanization” campaign 
to offset anti-American propaganda. It is estimated 
that 50,000,000 people in this way will have their atten- 
tion called to the basic principles of American republi- 
canism. We hope that they will, and that they will give 
especial attention to the Bill of Rights, some of which 
are now in peril by the policy of the government itself. 
Pressure of public opinion on Congress is leading it to 
a retreat, we are glad to say. 





R EV. Dr. G. CAMBPELL MorGan, the English preacher 
now in the United States, says that whenever a 
great country banishes strong drink it must prepare for 
a revolution, since when the masses stop being sodden 
with liquor they begin to think and act; and he pre- 
dicts that London will first be in peril from her masses 


when prohibition comes. Ray Stannard Baker, investi- 
gating conditions in Gary, Indiana, and interpreting the 
situation there, says that prohibition has encouraged 
economic unrest, for it has “removed the great deadener 
of human trouble and human ambition—alcohol—and 
has left time to the workers to talk and meet and read, 
and with money to buy publications and to support or- 
ganizations.” Thus we have the paradoxical claim that 
a sober world makes a revolting world, and that many 
persons who are economic conservatives, by their ethical 
radicalism are unconsciously laying mines under their 
own houses. 





IscOUNT GREY, British statesman, conversing with 

Prince Lichnowsky, the German ambassador at 
London, in July, 1914, said, “No matter what may be 
the result of the great European war, the collapse of 
monarchies will follow, industry and commerce will be 
destroyed, and the power of capital undermined. Revo- 
lutions, as in 1848, will take place.” The Prince re- 
ported this prophecy to the Berlin Foreign Office; it 
found its way to the Kaiser for his all highest scrutiny, 
and he margined the document “Useless.” We know 
this now through the revelations of the Kautsky-edited 
German White Book. In terms of medicine’s technical 
speech, we must admit that Grey was a shrewd diagnos- 
tician. 





O« effect of the war and the change in condition of 
some of the “smaller peoples” of Europe has been 
seemingly to make unnecessary continuance in the United 
States of The League of Small and Subject Nation- 
alities, and it has dissolved; but many of its former 
supporters and some of its former officials have promptly 
organized a League of Oppressed Peoples, unfortunately. 

“Oppressed peoples,” like the “poor,” are likely to be 
with us for some time to come. The forms of tyranny 
change and may exist under soviet as under Romanoff 
rule of Russia. It has to be a spiritual new birth, a 
radical change of governmental purpose, a sincere dis- 
position to show good-will, an utter belief in the ca- 
pacity of all men to rule themselves well ultimately, 
that ever checks oppression of one race by another, of 
one nation by another, of one class by another. These 
are old-fashioned opinions for very modernistic and 
revolutionary days. Many statesmen and many voters 
who keep these statesmen in power do not have such 
words as “spirit,” “good-will,” and “equality” in their 
working vocabulary. They will use them in state papers, 
in orations before popular assemblies, and in cabinet dis- 
cussions possibly, but they rarely get into executive de- 
crees or laws. 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS ACCORDING 
TO THE AMERICAN IDEA* 
By ALPHEUS HENRY SNOW 


HE so-called “Covenant of the League of Nations” 

has the form of a treaty, but it is something differ- 
ent from and more than a treaty—that is to say, it is a 
constitution. It was, in fact, originally so called. If 
adopted, it would constitute a new composite body politic 
and corporate, which would be a union of States, of 
which the United States would be a member. This new 
body politic and corporate would have a political and 
legal personality distinct from that of the United States. 
It would have a specific name—the League of Nations. 
It would manifest its personality through a common 
organ, which would sit in two divisions—one called “the 
Council,” and the other “the Assembly.” To this com- 
mon organ the constituent States would delegate specific 
political and corporate powers, thereby renouncing the 
exercise and wielding of these powers to the common 
organ. The act of ratifying any treaty which contains 
this “covenant” would be an act of consent on the part of 
the United States to enter into a union with foreign 
States, and for a period of time more or less definite to 
participate and partially submerge its personality in this 
new union. The power which the United States would 
exercise in entering into and participating in the union 
would not be the treaty power proper, but the analogous 
but vastly greater power of union. Specifically the 
power thus exercised would be the power of political 
union, the supreme phase of the power of union. 

The first question presented by the subject assigned 
for this paper—a League of Nations According to the 
American Idea—therefore is, What is the American 
Idea, and what is its effect upon the power of the United 
States to enter into and participate in unions with 
foreign States? 


The American Idea 


The American Idea, held by the American people from 
the foundation of the American colonies and ever since 
held by them, was formulated in the Declaration of 
Independence in these words: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 


This statement of “self-evident truths,” as is now 
generally agreed by publicists who have investigated its 
sources, is a summary and synthesis of the results of the 
work cf the Protestant theologian-lawyers of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It is a 
translation of the Ten Commandments of the Old Testa- 





* Read before the Section on Social and Economic Science 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at the meeting held in St. Louis, December 30, 1919. Printed 
here and in a pamphlet for circulation, with permission of 
the author and of the Association—TueE Eprrors, 
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ment and the Two Great Commandments of the New 
Testament, which in the Bible are expressed in terms of 
fundamental divine command and fundamental divinely 
imposed duties applicable to all men, into terms of 
fundamental law and fundamental rights applicable to 
all men. The translation of the Biblical Command- 
ments into the fundamental law of personal conduct and 
the fundamental rights of men against men was made 
in 1536 by John Calvin, in the chapter on “The Moral 
Law” of his “Institutes of the Christian Religion.” In 
1594 Richard Hooker, in the first book, “Concerning 
Laws and Their Several Kinds in General,” of his 
“History of Ecclesiastical Polity,” derived from Calvin’s 
principles the idea of government by the consent of the 
governed and of governments as agents of the governed. 
Bishop Benjamin Hoadly, in 1710, taking Hooker’s 
argument as his basis, evolved the idea, in his “Essay on 
the Original and Institution of Civil Government,” of 
the unalienability of the fundamental rights of men, 
and from this thesis derived the rights of men against 
governments, and the duties of governments to secure 
the unalienable rights of men against each other. The 
political doctrines of Calvin and Hooker had become the 
basis of the liberal thought of Europe at the time the 
American colonies were founded, and were by the 
American colonists accepted as self-evident truths. The 
British and American liberals of 1710 accepted Hoadly’s 
doctrine as completing that of Calvin and Hooker, and 
the composite doctrine of these three philosophers be- 
came the principles of the British Whig party and of 
the American colonists. Against the Tory and Impe- 
rialist reaction in Great Britain, the Americans insisted 
upon their traditional principles, making their own 
declaration of them, and successfully maintained these 
principles by revolution. 

The words of the Declaration, when read as an ex- 
position of the legal and political meaning of the Biblical 
Commandments, are easy to be understood. The equal 
creation of all men by a Common Creator is taken as the 
prime axiom of all law and political science. The funda- 
mental duties, imposed by divine command on each man, 
to his Creator, to himself, and to his neighbor evidently 
necessitate that he should have those rights against all 
other men and all bodies of men, which are needful to 
enable him to fulfill these duties. Such rights are of an 
extraordinary character. They arise not by the gift of 
any man, but by “endowment” of “the Creator.” These 
rights not having arisen from gift of any man, cannot 
be given away by any man. They are “unalienable.” 
The rights which are needful to enable each man to per- 
form the duties imposed by the Commandments are not 
completely specified in the Declaration, but it asserts 
that “among these” are the right of “life,” the right of 
“liberty,” and the right of “pursuit of happiness.” 
The right of property is regarded as a right which is 
not fundamental, but as one which is incidental to and 
limited by these fundamental rights. Governments, 
however instituted, are declared to be bodies of men who 
derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. These words are taken from the formulas of the 
Roman law of agency and signify that the relation of 
governments to the governed is analogous to that of 
agency in the private law. It is not said how govern- 
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ments are to be instituted, the statement being simply 
that “governments are instituted among men.” The 
fundamental right of all governments is declared to be 
that of agents of the governed to “secure” the funda- 
mental rights of ali men by all reasonable and needful 
means and measures. These rights being unalienable, 
governments can, in the interests of the general security 
of these rights, deprive any man of them only for willful 
violation of the equal rights of others, by a due process 
established by a law consistent with the fundamental law 
and previously made by consent of the governed. 


The American Constitutions 
The American constitutions are logical applications 
of the fundamental law as declared in the Declaration 


of Independence. The State is regarded not as the 
source of all law, but as being itself subject to the 


fundamental law and as a human institution or agency 


to secure human rights under this law. Governments, 
being bodies politic and corporate and agents of the 
governed, properly act under written powers of attorney 
given by consent of the people governed, delegating 
plenary powers of agency to secure the fundamental 
rights of men, and duly limited and safeguarded in 
such way as to secure the faithful and efficient perform- 
ance of the agency. 

By reason of the universality of this fundamental law, 
which Americans hold as the American Idea, the powers 
of all States and all governments are necessarily limited 
in all their relations, including their relations to other 
States and governments. For the protection of the 
fundamental rights of men, independent States and 
governments may wage war with other States. To 
assure the observance of the fundamental rights of their 
citizens within the jurisdiction of other States, or on 
the high seas, which are of common jurisdiction to all 
States, they may enter into treaties with other States. 
To extend the area within which these fundamental 
rights are secured, they may properly enter into unions 
with foreign States, of such kinds and on such terms as 
will enable them all more perfectly to secure the funda- 
mental rights of all men and to extend the area within 
which these rights are in fact secured. 

Unions of States may, according to the American 
Idea, be equal unions, in which the States united are in 
the relation of equal associates, partners or cotenants; 
or they may be unequal unions, in which some of the 
members are in temporary subordination to one or all 
of the other members. The Declaration, as has been 
said, does not require that governments should be insti- 
tuted by the governed, since it states simply that “gov- 
ernments are instituted among men ;” and hence a State 
which itself observes the fundamental law and the people 
of which have instituted a government by consent may 
institute a government for peoples which have not yet 
attained to the capacity of consent or to a knowledge of 
the fundamental law, and may unite these peoples to 
itself as States in unequal, subordinate, and tutorial 
union. 

Three Ways of Effecting Union 
Thus, according to the American Idea, a union of 


States may be effected in three ways: By two or more 
States which recognize the fundamental law and secure 





fundamental rights, mutually entering into an agree- 
ment to constitute a new union, as equal partners and 
cotenants; by such an existing union and such a State 
not of the union mutually agreeing that the State shall 
be admitted to the union as an equal partner and co- 
tenant under the constitution of the union; and by such 
a union or State uniting to itself as a State in unequal, 
subordinate, and tutorial union a people which has not 
yet attained to the capacity of consent or to knowledge 
of the fundamental law, for the purpose of educating 
them up to the capacity for consent and to the knowl- 
edge of the fundamental !aw, in order ultimately to set 
them up when fully educated, as an independent State, 
capable of joining them in equal union. 

For any State the act of entering into a union with 
foreign States is of momentous importance. Any kind 
of union of States involves each State in an intimate, 
confidential, and more or less permanent and obligatory 
relationship with other States of diverse principles and 
standards. Such a relationship is particularly difficult 
and dangerous for those States which have set up for 
themselves the higher or the highest standards. The 
American Idea is the highest standard possible. There 
is great danger, since the United States is at present the 
sole custodian and guardian of the American Idea, that 
in a political union the American Idea might be sub- 
merged and lost. The more intimate, confidential, obli- 
gatory, and permanent the relationship is, the greater is 
the danger to the American Idea. Nevertheless, the 
present situation of the world requires that there should 
be union of States to the greatest extent practicable, and 
the United States must face the situation and fulfill its 
duty in this respect. 


Safe-Guarding the General Union 


In a general way, it may be said that a League of 
Nations—that is, a general union of independent States 
on equal terms—according to the American Idea would 
be one which would constitute a relationship between 
them of as intimate, confidential, obligatory, and per- 
manent a character as is consistent with each protecting 
itself and being protected in its right to determine its 
own action in all cases according to its own ideas, pro- 
vided these ideas are in conformity with the universal 
and fundamental law. A union of States, to be safe, 
according to the American Idea, would have to be under 
a written constitution containing delegations of power 
to appropriate common organs, and providing limita- 
tions and safeguards upon the exercise of the power. 
Moreover, to assure adequate protection of each State in 
a union against usurpation of power by the union, the 
constitution of each of the States of the union would 
have to contain provisions adapting the government of 
the States to any possible relationship of union with 
other States. 

Before it will be possible to have any general obli- 
gatory union of States, therefore, the political scientists 
and lawyers of the various States will have to do a great 
amount of work. First of all, the power of treaty will 
have to be differentiated from the power of union. They 
are, in fact, two different and distinct powers, having a 
scope and purpose different from each other and gov- 
erned, therefore, by different principles. The power of 
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treaty should be confined to making agreements other 
than those constituting a personal and confidential re- 
lationship between States; the power of union to making 
agreements and constitutional arrangements for enter- 
ing into personal and confidential relations with other 
States. Each State will have to differentiate in its own 
constitution the powers of union from the power of 
treaty and carefully safeguard the exercise of both 
powers; for under guise of exercising the treaty power 
it is possible to precipitate the State into union. 


No Sufficient Present Checks 


At present there are no sufficient constitutional checks 
in the constitution of any State to prevent executives 
from entering into secret treaties, secret concerts, secret 
alliances, and secret unions. There is no consensus of 
opinion among political scientists concerning the proper 
organs of the State to exercise the power of treaty or the 
power of union. Evidently the most august body in each 
State—its legislative assembly—is the proper body to 
be intrusted by all States with the power of union. No 
consensus of opinion exists concerning the procedure to 
be observed in entering into union. Evidently the 
solemnity of the act requires in each State that the act 
be done under the most deliberate and solemn procedure. 
No consideration has yet been given by any State to the 
new constitutional organs and processes which have be- 
come necessary, now that the living of States in con- 
stitutional union has become a practical necessity and 
all foreign relations are taking on a domestic character. 

The Constitution of the United States is as defective 
in this respect as that of any other State. When it was 
formed, the people of the United States had just suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing by revolution from a political 
union which was not according to the American Idea, 
and they were interested in establishing their own 
States and their own union according to the American 
Idea. They had no occasion to consider the proper man- 
ner of projecting their own States and their own union 
into a greater union. Their experience had made them 
realize the danger of entering into personal and confi- 
dential relationship with foreign States, all of whom 
either derided or parodied the American Idea. It was 
evidently thought best not to suggest the possibility of 
union with foreign States, and to leave the matter to be 
settled in the future, when the occasion should arise. 

The situation of the world has not changed since the 
days of the Constitution. The political science, the law 
of nations, and the general constitutional law of the 
world are as yet as crude and undeveloped, as respects 
the power of treaty and the power of union, as they 
were at that time. The ruling classes still deride the 
American Idea or parody it in terms of the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. Now, as then, all 
States which are honestly intentioned, and the United 
States in particular, will avoid all projects of unions 
containing provisions obligating the member States to 
act otherwise than according to their judgments and 
consciences. A union on any terms less liberal than 
these would change the constitution of every State which 
entered into it and would require to be entered into by 
the process of constitutional amendment. 
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The League of Nations’ Covenant 


The so-called Covenant of the League of Nations con- 
tains several provisions which are likely to result in in- 
fringement upon the powers of each member State to 
act according to its reason and conscience, and some 
which actually do infringe upon those powers. The plan 
of the League seems to be a composite. In part it seems 
to be taken from the plan of the “Covenanted Leagues” 
of individuals, which prevailed openly and secretly in 
Jurope some centuries ago, whereby the members bound 
themselves by oath to each other and to the ruling 
council to maintain and propagate a religious faith and 
a form of political organization, with the object of plac- 
ing civil government under ecclesiastical control. . In 
part it seems to be drawn from that applied by Spain 
and England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
whereby the king in his privy council and in his shadowy 
and inefficient great council, in correspondence with the 
ducal or provincial councils, ruled the people of the 
kingdom absolutely. The covenanted leagues produced 
their own councils of inquisition, absolutely ruling the 
members of the league by terror of their oaths. The 
conciliary system of Spain and England produced the 
High Court of the Inquisition, and the High Court of 
the Star Chamber, with their processes of secret sen- 
tence, excommunication, anathema, and assassination, 
in contempt of the fundamental law and the funda- 
mental rights of men. 

The obligations under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations are opposed to the American Idea in at least 
the following respects: 

First. The Council and the Assembly are said to have 
the function of “advising” the member States; but in 
giving this advice they are not required to observe the 
fundamental law or any principles whatever. The mem- 
ber States “covenant” to follow the “advice.” “Advice” 
given by one person to another who is obligated on oath 
to follow the so-called “advice” is command, not advice. 
When no principles are laid down as obligatory on the 
adviser, and the person advised binds himself to follow 
the advice, the power of so-called “advice” is the power 
of absolute command, in disregard of the fundamental 
law. 

Second. The Covenant defines aggression and wrong- 
doing in terms of warlike action, whereas the only 
aggression recognized by the fundamental law is that 
which occurs when States or governments deprive per- 
sons of their fundamental rights without due process of 
law. Such aggression, and such only, is an aggression 
against all other States. Each State may properly pro- 
tect itself against such an aggressor State, by war if 
necessary; and all States are in duty bound, under the 
fundamental law, to correct by their joint influences 
and strength such an aggressor State. To regard a 
State which makes war on such an aggressor State as the 
real aggressor is to render the League an agency of 
perversion and injustice. 

Third. The Covenant places the power to direct the 
activities of right-doing States and to correct the activi- 
ties of wrong-doing States in the same body of men—an 
arrangement which in fact makes this body of men at 
once a legislature, a court, and an executive. Such a 
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combination of functions in one person or body invari- 
ably results in absolute government. The fact that the 
League provides for a Council and Assembly is of no 
consequence, since in each of them the two functions are 
similarly confused. 


The Desirable League 


Assuming, therefore, that the proposed “League of 
Nations” is impossible according to the American Idea, 
the question arises: What kind of a league of nations, 
or general union of States, is now possible, as a matter 
of practical politics, according to this idea? It seems 
clear that the only such league is a general union of 
States for mutual counsel, in which the member States 
assume no political obligations and in which each is free 
to act according to its reason and conscience. That this 
is possible and practicable is shown by the fact that the 
United States is a member of two such unions. One of 
them is the Union of the American Republics, whose 
organ is the Pan-American Union, located in Washing- 
ton. The other is the general union of States, as yet 
unnamed, commonly called the Hague Union. This 
union is in fact, though not in law, constituted by the 
Convention for the Peaceful Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, formulated by the Hague conferences. 
Its organs, located at The Hague, are the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, the Permanent Administrative 
Council, and the International Bureau. 


Pan-American and Hague Union Model 


The union of the American Republics was initiated by 
the Congress of the United States in 1888, after the idea 
had been incubated for sixty years. By act of Congress 
delegates of the American States were invited to assem- 
ble at Washington, on a date fixed, as guests of the 
United States. The object of the Conference, as origin- 
ally projected, was “to consider such questions and 
recommend such measures as shall be to the mutual in- 
terest and common welfare of the American States.” 
The Congress limited it to discussion of arbitration and 
improvement of commercial relations. The invitation 
included a program of subjects to be discussed, but the 
first was “measures that shall tend to preserve the peace 
and promote the prosperity of the American States.” 
Thus a way was provided for considering at any confer- 
ence any matter deemed desirable for discussion by the 
majority. 

The Pan-American Union is a committee of continua- 
tion of the conferences. The conferences, with their 
bureau of continuation, constitute the union. A written 
constitution formed by the conferences has been drafted, 
but not adopted. The Hague Union is formed in sub- 
stantially the same way. The President accepted the 
invitation to participate in the conferences. The Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes does not purport to be a written constitution of 
the Union, although it institutes the common organs. 
The lack of a continuation committee and the absence 
of a corporate name render the union imperfect. The 
program of The Hague Conferences has been limited to 
the subject of the settlement of international disputes. 
Because of this unnecessary and undesirable restriction, 
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The Hague Union has accomplished little. The Union 
of the American Republics, with its more liberal pro- 
gram, has accomplished much for the general welfare 
of the States concerned. Neither of these political 
unions involves any political obligations on the part of 
any member State. The object of both unions is to 
reach an agreement of opinion, sentiment, and purpose 
on certain subjects of mutual interest, and to embody 
the agreements in formal resolutions or in international 
conventions, leaving the member States free to act ac- 
cording to their own consciences and judgments. 

A League of Nations, according to the American Idea, 
would undoubtedly be one modeled on the plan of the 
Union of American Republics. It would have for its 
object to hold periodical conferences “to consider such 
questions and recommend such measures as shall be to 
the mutual interest and common welfare” of all the 
States and unorganized or partly organized peoples. It 
would have as its organ a continuation committee of 
common consultation and counsel, to collect informa- 
tion, to make recommendations, and to adjust the pro- 
gram of each conference. Each conference would, how- 
ever, be free to consider whatever measures the majority 
should deem needful “to preserve the peace and promote 
the prosperity” of all the States and peoples concerned. 
Under such a union no political obligation would be 
assumed. Each State would hold to its own idea, and in 
the competition of ideas the American Idea, by reason 
of its sound basis and its success as applied in the 
United States in bringing about peace and prosperity, 
would tend to prevail. 

By such a league of mutual counsel, under the lead 
of the United States, a new part of the law of nations, 
according to the American Idea, would gradually be 
evolved, based on the analogies drawn from the part of 
the private law which is concerned with the personal and 
confidential relations of men—the law of agency and 
trust, of copartnership, of cotenancy, of patron and 
apprentice, of guardian and ward. As the law was 
evolved, the relation of the States to each other and the 
relations of all States to the peoples not yet of full 
political capacity would tend to have less of a foreign 
and more of a domestic character, and the States would 
gradually provide themselves with organs of mutual cor- 
respondence with the union and with each of the other 
States, adapted to the new, difficult, and delicate, but 
highly desirable, relationship. 

When such a law of nations has been evolved and ac- 
cepted, defining the social rights and duties of States; 
when such institutions of mutual correspondence shal] 
have been established ; when all the States have adopted 
written constitutions according to the American Idea, in 
which suitable and scientific provisions concerning the 
power of treaty and the power of union are inserted, a 
League of Nations in which each State would obligate 
itself to observe the law of nations might be possible. 
Such a league, though likely to be formed only in the 
distant future, would be according to the American Idea. 
When a formal constitution of such a league shall be 
drafted by a constitutional convention of all States, the 
United States may enter it without amending its Con- 
stitution ; for the law of nations, based on the American 
Idea, is a part of the Constitution of the United States. 
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THE FUTURE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 
AS SEEN BY RUSSIAN LIBERALS 
By BARON S. A. KORFF* 


I 


N THE historical development of individual nations 

revolutions come and go as tremendous earthquakes, 
upsetting the standing order and creating new constella- 
tions and configurations. After an earthquake, on for- 
mer plains new mountain ranges arise and, vice versa, 
enormous plains suddenly disappear. It is quite so in 
the case of a revolution, which overturns century-old in- 
stitutions and organizations. At the time when the up- 
heaval occurs it often seems that the whole social struc- 
ture is destroyed forever, and that something entirely 
new is being created. And yet every one who has studied 
history knows very well that even in revolutions we have 
a constant evolution ; that much of the old order remains, 
and that the new institutions have many attachments in 
the past, no matter how completely new they may seem 
at the moment of their political birth. 

Take the French Revolution of 1789 as a most vivid 
example. It might have seemed to contemporaries that 
the whole former French State and Government, the 
social as well as the economic structure, had disappeared 
and were utterly destroyed. We know now, however, 
that much of the ancient French institutions remained 
and were the basis for further evolutionary developments. 

There was a time when historians were very apt to 
magnify the glory of revolutions, prompted naturally by 
political motives. This was the case with socialists and 
radicals, though the opposite method of vilifying social 
upheavals is, perhaps, politically much worse. It en- 
tirely depends on the moral judgment, the individual 
investigation, what light is thrown on past events. Yet 
human progress and the social development of nations 
follow a continuous evolution, regardless of the moral 
estimate of contemporaries. 

One must remember that the judgment of many his- 
torians was warped by their political ideals, and in con- 
sequence their statements were only too often biased. It 
is axiomatic, for instance, that an insurrection that fails 
is regarded as a disgraceful riot of criminals and rascals, 
and that one that is successful is called a revolution or 
war of independence of champions of liberty. In other 
words, nothing succeeds like success. No wonder Napo- 
leon always chose exclusively successful men for the exe- 
cution of his plans. 

One must further keep in mind that any revolution 
means mostly destruction, and that only after the revo- 
lution is over does the constructive work, the building 
up of the new social or political order, begin. Menou 
said long ago: “En revolution il ne faut jamais se mettre 
du cote des honnetes gens—ils sont toujours balayes,” 
and Chateaubriand, a representative of the conservatives, 
who suffered most, added: “Les honnetes gens ont tou- 
jours peur—c’est leur nature.” It is perfectly true that 
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the majority of honest people are always terribly scared 
by revolutionary events; and this is one of the many rea- 
sons why so little creative work can be done while the 
revolutionary upheaval is still in progress. Fear is al- 
ways coercive, regressive, conservative, and constrictive 
and never can achieve or create anything. But it is not 
at all true that the majority of the nation, the honest 
people, come back to work, after a revolution has taken 
place, without having learned anything. The fact that 
some of them have not forgotten the past is never dan- 
gerous, as many of the new institutions created by revo- 
lutionary events generally find themselves firmly estab- 
lished after the revolution is over. Thus, one can be 
quite sure that, no matter what government or system 
will evolve in Russia from the present state of anarchy 
and Bolshevik destruction, many of the new ideas have 
come to stay. I have no fear whatever for the so-called 
“winnings of the revolution;” on the other hand, the 
former old régime of Russia is dead forever and cannot 
be resurrected. 
Russia at the Crossways 


Russia at the present moment stands at the crossways. 
There is no doubt whatever that the Bolsheviki are at 
the end of their tether; their fall and subsequent disap- 
pearance are not far off; but then comes the great ques- 
tion, What will replace them, and what form of govern- 
ment will evolve from the present upheaval ? 

The future fathers of the new Russian Constitution 
will have a very difficult task ahead of them, much more 
complicated than the work of the American statesmen of 
the eighteenth century, as the conditions of modern Rus- 
sia are so much more involved and perplexing. One 
thing seems, however, absolutely sure: We all accept 
democracy as axiomatic; the present development of 
Russia gives us good reasons to think that there will be 
a firmly established democratic government. Russia’s 
social body is very homogeneous; this is the best possible 
guarantee in this respect. Then, too, her economic de- 
velopment and the absence of plutocracy are sufficient 
safeguards for future democratic institutions. Most of 
her political parties, also, stand for democratic ideals. 
The fathers of the Russian Constitution will have to 
keep in mind that power, as such, is not good, nor bad, 
and that it is only the way it is used that makes it good 
or bad; and the way it is used depends entirely on the 
organization of the state and its organs and the guar- 
antees the citizen will have for his personal life and 
freedom. We have many examples of how the use of 
power, when the necessary guarantees are lacking, poi- 
sons those who make use of it. In this respect the les- 
sons of history will be very useful. 


A National Assembly 


Though much of the preparatory work has already 
been accomplished and most of the constitutional ques- 
tions are discussed in Russia, all the main questions of 
principle will have to be decided exclusively by the Na- 
tional Assembly. This latter body alone can represent 
the will of the people and will be the sole lawful master 
of Russia. It is in a national assembly that the real 
sovereignty of the people finds its best expression. For 
many generations the educated Russians were hoping for 
such an assembly to meet for the enunciation of the main 
constitutional principles embodying the will of the na- 
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tion. It was a tremendous mistake of the Bolsheviki to 
have dismissed by force the first National Assembly that 
met in January, 1918. The Russian people felt ex- 
tremely disappointed and are still bitter against the Bol- 
shevik Government for having done this. The explana- 
tion of this foolish act is simple: The Bolsheviki were 
forced to do this by their own principles and by the whole 
congestion of government. Their main principle is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, a hopeless minority of the 
Russian people. It is only too natural that they were 
afraid of the majority of the National Assembly, which 
never would have acquiesced in their policy and with 
their programs; they had to get rid of the assembly, 
which they did in their usual drastic way. 

The only good consequence of this act was that it 
somehow increased the prestige of the National Assembly 
and made the nation long for a new one as soon as possi- 
ble. The questions of principles that will have to be 
settled by the National Assembly all belong to the funda- 
mental essence of constitution-making, with one possible 
exception—the land question. 


The Fundamental Questions 


These fundamental questions are: the form of govern- 
ment, the distribution, balance, and inner organization 
of the powers of state, the form of relations of Russia 
proper to the non-Russian nationalities which once were 
a part of the empire of the tsars, the rights and privi- 
leges of the church, and the national defense. To these 
we must add, as I just mentioned, the land question ; it 
is so very important and involves so many serious prob- 
lems that nobody except the National Assembly could 
solve it. During the Bolshevik régime the peasants 
seized the land belonging to the local landholders, as well 
as all the Crown and State property. For many years 
previously there existed a great dearth of land among 
the peasants, which the old government hardly ever tried 
to satisfy and certainly never succeeded in satisfying. 
As soon as the Bolsheviki came into power they redeemed 
their promise of land for the peasants and complacently 
looked on while the latter took possession of all the land 
they could get, incidentally burning down the landlords’ 
houses, destroying the property they had no use for, and 
often murdering the lawful owner. 

There cannot be any doubt, however, that a need of 
land really existed, and that it ought not to be taken 
away in the future from the peasants; otherwise we can 
be quite sure that in a decade, or even sooner, we will 
witness a new revolution. The peasants at present have 
no legal right to their newly acquired land; it is only the 
National Assembly, representing the whole nation, that 
can sanction such possessions. 

The complementary question is that of compensation 
due to the former landlords. In that case, too, only the 
National Assembly has the right to decide if any com- 
pensation is due (personally, I think it is fair and nec- 
essary) ; in what form it could be paid, if by means of a 
government loan, and what the amount ought to be (per 
capita or per acre). The question does not belong to 
the domain of constitutional law; it can be settled only 
by the National Assembly. But I think this ought to be 
the only exception. The assembly must devote all its 
time to the working out of a constitution, and as soon as 
the latter is ready it ought to dissolve and transfer all 
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further legislative activity to the new parliament. In 
the contrary case the assembly will never be able to finish 
its work, because as soon as non-constitutional questions 
will begin to be discussed there will never be an end to it. 
Gradually the assembly will drift into the work of a par- 
liament and perhaps even substitute itself for the parlia- 
ment; this would be wrong. The National Assembly 
will be elected for only the very special object of working 
out the constitution. 

The fundamental constitutional questions can be 
divided into two groups: In the first one we find the 
three most important matters, concerning the form of 
government, the powers of the state, and the question of 
nationalities. To the second one belong the additional 
two questions: concerning the church and the national 
defense. 


The Form of Government 


Many Russians now consider the question of the form 
of government of minor importance. We all know ex- 
amples of monarchies which are much more democratic 
than many republics. Take England, for example; there 
are a number of republics which are less democratic than 
the British Monarchy. The modern development of 
England is quite astounding. The English people now 
accept with equanimity things which some four or five 
years ago would have seemed absolutely inadmissible, 
even for a republic. It is not the head of state who in 
our day directs the policy of his country, but a respon- 
sible ministry, and the majority of the people do not 
pay any attention to his limited powers. It is more a 
question of psychology or of feeling of the nation. 

At the present in Russia just this feeling is absolutely 
uncertain ; no one can ascertain as to how the Russian 
people, as a whole, will decide to solve it. The educated 
classes, without any doubt, whatever their personal pref- 
erences might be, will willingly abide by the desire of 
the nation. The will of the people will be formulated by 
the National Assembly. This, possibly, will be the most 
pure example of the functioning of such an assembly. 
In both cases, however, in the choosing of a monarchial 
or republican form of government, the assembly will 
have to decide not only on the question of principle, but 
simultaneously also on the method of selecting the head 
of state. Russia will be a republic; the assembly will 
have an easy task, simply choosing from among the many 
examples of western republics. One might only suggest 
in this respect that, just as in the times of primitive 
American conditions of the eighteenth century a graded 
election seemed preferable, especially because of the illit- 
eracy of the people and the recent social unrest, for a 
time at least a graded election of the Russian President 
would seem preferable. Much more difficult will be the 
task of the assembly if it decides on a monarchial form 
of government for Russia (the finding of a candidate 
and the founding of a dynasty will be anything but easy). 
It can also be done only by the assembly, as the new 
monarch must receive the sanction of the nation. 


Constitution Making 


After having settled this important matter the assem- 
bly will have to start to work on the future constitution, 
the organization of the legislative power, the reconstruc- 
tion of the executive power, and the revision of the judi- 
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cial power. The two latter require less attention, as 
many of the old institutions could remain, with some 
additional changes brought into them. The legislative 
power, on the contrary, will have to be entirely recon- 
structed. The former Imperial Duma, especially after 
the reform of June, 1907, did not represent the people 
at all and ought not to be revived in its old form; the 
name “Duma” will certainly remain. It seems that a 
single Russian chamber would be most appropriate, espe- 
cially if we consider the possibility of a future Russian 
federation, which will have to have a two-house federal 
parliament. One chamber for Russia proper, under these 
circumstances, will be entirely sufficient. Moscow is 
preferable for the seat of the chamber; the National 
Assembly will certainly meet at Moscow. As to the 
future parliament, there can be a choice between Moscow 
and Petrograd. One consideration, however, is most im- 
portant: the parliaments must be in the same town with 
the government, as there must exist the closest contact 
between them all the time. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 
IV 
Our Zeal for Self-Culture 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
HEALTH 


| getnoer gr in the war through which we have 
passed, advantages of some form of universal mili- 
tary training now urged upon us, talk of the school 
men, warnings of anti-militarists—all seem in agree- 
ment with Carlyle, that “health is the highest of all 
temporal things.” This seems to be generally accepted 
as the truth, notwithstanding such conspicuous excep- 
tions as Alexander Pope, who was far from being an 
athlete: Cesar, subject to epilepsy; Darwin, a lifelong 
sufferer; Francis Parkman, and, indeed, Carlyle himself, 
both physically handicapped, albeit in different ways. 
Few doubt the validity of the familiar Spartan doctrine 
of “mens sana in corpore sano.” With the Greeks, we 
all pay homage to Hygeia, daughter of Esculapius and 
Goddess of Health, mother of many virtues. The glory 
of Thermopyle arose from the cleanliness, sobriety, 
temperance, and physical training of Spartan military 
discipline. The same thing has been true in the pres- 
ent war. The cleanest and healthiest nations are and 
always have been the strongest. 

Physical strength has been associated with intellectual 
greatness in the hero stories of all time. If the William 
Pitts be the exceptions, the Samsons are the rule. The 
list is limitless. Pompey, one hundred years before Christ, 
was a Roman general unsurpassed by any of his soldiers 
in physical powers. Notwithstanding certain weaknesses, 
Cesar overcame them and became an athlete of no mean 
ability. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, could and did 
outrun the mob that chased him. Systems of physical 
training are not modern inventions, for when Cicero 
found that he had dyspepsia he cured himself by a 
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system of gymnastics popular in his day. The legendary 
hero of Rome, Coriolanus, was conspicuous as a racer 
and wrestler. We are told that Alcibiades was famous 
not only for the beauty and grace of his person, but for 
the strength of his body. Alexander’s control of Buce- 
phalus and his power of endurance are equally well 
known. Themistocles, Socrates, and Plato were all 
regular gymnasts. The Roman General Sertorius swam 
the Rhone in full armor. Notwithstanding his lame- 
ness, Walter Scott was athletic, as also was Robert 
Burns. Byron swimming the Hellespont in spite of a 
physical deformity is a familiar story of literature. The 
vigorous Dickens took a ten-mile walk daily at four 
miles an hour. George Sand worked nights that she 
might enjoy her walks in the daytime. Goethe, the 
Shakespearian genius of Germany, swam and skated and 
rode a horse with much skill. Humboldt exercised daily 
to the point of fatigue. Leonardo da Vinci, the most 
remarkable genius of all time, was not only a sculptor of 
horses but a rider of them. Wordsworth’s walks from 
Grasmere, Kant’s around old Kénigsberg, Gladstone’s 
tree-chopping, Roosevelt’s melange of physical activities, 
all illustrate the faith inherent in us all, a faith expressed 
in the Greek proverb, that “without health, life is not 
life ; life is lifeless.” 

If we would live, think, and work vigorously while we 
do live, think, and work—that is to say, if we would be 
not what Carlyle calls mere animated patent digesters, 
but whole numbers rather than vulgar fractions merely ; 
if we would have a saving grit and gumption—we must 
keep sedulously at the business of cultivating health. If 
we would live, think, and work for the greatest possible 
number of years, we must agree that the good do not 
die young, that there should be no “deadline” at fifty 
years of age, and that we must keep after health ever- 
lastingly. If we would live, think, and work with the 
least possible friction—lovingly, smoothly, kindly— 
health will help. If we would purpose strongly at critical 
times, we must first be healthy. If we would burden 
our friends as little as possible, we must be healthy. If 
we would that our progeny be strong and healthy, we 
must first be healthy. Reasons enough, these, for the 
sedulous cultivation of health. And sound American 
doctrine withal. 

Men admire physical strength because of its evidence 
of physical health. Healthy men are not cruel. Bis- 
marck waned in character and became a menace largely 
because of an irritable temper due to a chronic neuralgia. 
It was a temporary illness at Borodino which in 1812 
started Napoleon upon his downward way. On the other 
hand, Gladstone’s preparation for his famous “Home 
Rule Speech” consisted of an hour of exercise, after 
which he bathed and ate a light breakfast. Bryant came 
to his writing with an hour or two of exercise upon 
rising, each morning of his life. 

I recall the sight of tears in the eyes of my favorite 
teacher as with that eloquence, at once so real and so 
important to the success of teaching, he said to us: 
“Gentlemen, I would desire to watch and pray that I 
may never live to be a burden to them that love me.” 

I recall asking a class of bright boys some years ago 
to write for me six reasons why health is desirable. 
Among the answers was this : “We should be healthy that 
we may cultivate the specie.” Both as he intended and 
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as he expressed, he was right. There is a reason for our 
instinctive admiration for the physical strength of 
Achilles, Valjean, Ursus, John Ridd. Their physical 
strength fitted their heroic virtues amply and suffic- 
ingly. But another source of our interest lies in our 
hope for a better race biologically. As by studying the 
laws of breeding we have been able to develop finer and 
finer types of plant and animal, so through these laws 
we hope also to witness a better breeding of men. One 
generation depends for its health upon the health of the 
generations gone before. We know that we owe it to 
our children that they be well born. Hence our interest 
in all stories of physical strength among men. If might 
is not right, might is as likely to be right as weakness. 

Because of the war, men recognize more clearly than 
ever that the modern stress of competitive life may, be- 
cause of the loss of sunlight and fresh air in cities and 
because of unsanitary country conditions, threaten the 
nervous systems; hence the minds and morals of men; 
hence the efficiency of the nation. It is realized, there- 
fore, that the schools, urban or rural, must provide games 
and feats of strength and skill, free if possible, directed 
where necessary. Every city school system aims now to 
have physicians and physical directors, these in prefer- 
ence to any other special supervisors—directors compe- 
tent to adapt exercises to individual needs and to pre- 
scribe the proper course in hygiene for particular de- 
fects. The public will see more and more clearly that 
the prescriptions of such officers should be as compulsory 
as the law of attendance. 

If, as has been demonstrated, the success of a nation 
depends upon the health and strength of its units, and 
if the physical welfare of the units depends upon the 
intelligent employment of sunlight, oxygen, food, and 
exercise, then the public cannot leave out of account sun- 
light, oxygen, food, and exercise, in the education of its 
children. The realization of this truth is at the bottom 
of our Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, with its National Physical Education Service. 
Many other organizations are at the business of promot- 
ing universal physical education for the same reason— 
the Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, Medical Associations, 
Red Cross, Boy Scouts, School Hygiene Associations, 
Physical Education Associations, Child Welfare Work- 
ers, and many others. 

A physician and physical director over a well-equipped 
gymnasium with baths, and a playground with all the 
outdoor physical apparatus and room for the various 
sports of childhood, should be a conspicuous department 
of the school everywhere. Not only the bodies but the 
minds and morals of the race depend largely upon the 
provision man makes for the education of its children 
in health. 

Adam says to Orlando, in “As You Like It”: 

“Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is a lusty winter, 

Frosty but kindly.” 


Or perhaps, better still, this from Emerson : 


“Give me health and a day and I will make the pomp of 
emperors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria, the sunset 
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and moonrise my Paphos, and unimaginable realms of 
faerie; broad noon shall be my England of the sense and 
understanding; the night shall be my Germany of mystic 
philosophy and dreams.” 


A song of health, indeed, and the expression of a 
very great American. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE 


The war has not been won by physical strength alone. 
The experience of the last three years has brought home 
to us that we must go about the business with renewed 
energy of educating, disciplining, and storing our minds. 
Training of the intellect has meant training in mastery, 
training in tendencies to behavior, training in the organ- 
ization of our resources—a training which revealed our 
limitations and powers and showed to us our proper 
place among the forces of the world. Education be- 
ame the means of acquiring and prolonging life its very 
self. Here the war has certainly brought us a gain. 

It is the human intellect that tills the field, perfects 
the loom, fells the forest, plows the sea, builds the home, 
spells out the stars, establishes justice, and holds up all 
that is fair and beautiful and, therefore, true along the 
footpaths of life. The human intellect is Truth’s avenue 
to expression, and in Ruskin’s phrase, “Truth is the 
one virtue of which there are no degrees. There are 
some faults slight in the sight of love, some errors slight 
in the estimation of wisdom, but truth forgives no in- 
sult and endures no stain.” We have had to use our 
brains of late, for mistakes in time of war are costly. 

The discipline of the mind is the only way to freedom. 
Nero, with the liberty of an emperor, passed through 
license and lawlessness to abject slavery to his unbridled 
ignorance and lusts, while Epictetus, the slave, passed 
serenely from the joy of contemplation and forbearance 
to a perfect freedom. Freedom is not from without, but 
from within. Freedom is an intellectual, not a physical 
affair. Legree was the slave in Mrs. Stowe’s book. 
Compared with him, Uncle Tom was in no sense a slave. 
The future of freedom for the next generation is in the 
hands of the people most capable of self-discipline. Who 
knows which people that is? Every American hopes 
that that proud distinction may fall to America. 

The mind sees in the world what the mind has within 
itself to see with. This is the bald expression of the law 
of apperception. A traveler returned to America after a 
year in Italy and wondered why people raved so about 
Rome. It was suggestively hinted that perhaps he took 
nothing with him. The undisciplined mind stands dumb 
in unusual situations. The hopelessness of ignorance is 
its helplessness in new and untried predicaments. Lack 
of co-ordination, absence of the power of adaptation to 
new environments, these are inheritances of the undis- 
ciplined mind. 

The mind stored with pictures from the beautiful in 
any of the arts cannot complain of loneliness. There 
are fewest lonesome wastes for the mind that really 
knows. Rich in friendships is the seeker after verihood. 
There is no dearth of companions for the friend of 
books. The artist and the poet need no solace. All 
the riches of oriental splendor, all the company of 
prophets and seers, all the music and art and beauty of 
the ages, are theirs. The stored and disciplined mind 
knows less deserts of solitude, less unhappy wandering 
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in the wilderness alone, less tears of kithless isolation, 
less empty days, because it is stored and disciplined. 

Once more, mental discipline has enabled us to win 
at crises. George Eliot has pointed out that men are 
what they prove to be, not so much in the humdrum of 
the daily round as at the crises of life. Tell me how a 
man acted at a great crisis and I will tell you what he 
has been in truth, in the secret, silent hours of his whole 
past life. The war has given us a justifiable pride in the 
character of American training, because America has 
acquitted herself well in a great crisis. 

The war has done nothing to destroy the truth that 
there is no self-culture without a corresponding dis- 
ciplining and storing of the mind. 


SINCERITY 


Men are not less sincere because of the war; indeed, 
our condemnation of the insincerity of our enemies 
has turned our minds anew to the value of sincerity. 
Insincerity ever tends to destroy itself. I have already 
spoken of the poy of sincerity. As with Napoleon’s 
armies, so in life, it is the tramp of the genuine army 
of a man’s moral reserve that puts the enemy to rout. 
It is far easier to be than to bluff. There is no syllogistic 
force in noise, whether it be in fancy clothes, jewelry, 
pedantry, or political nostrums. 

Our victory in this war was first a victory over self. 
Our triumph in our emergency was possible because of 
much patient toil in obscurity. Our reaping followed 
our sowing in the springtime. Wherever the sowing be 
sincerity, sincerity will the harvest be. 

That brilliant, ambitious, unfortunate Gwendolin Har- 
leth, in George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda, aspired, when 
it was too late, to be a great singer. She consulted the 
renowned Klesner, little doubting that she would re- 
ceive from that master much praise and encouragement. 
Klesner’s words to her are worth committing to memory: 

“You must not think of celebrity; put that candle 

out of your eyes and look only at excellence. You have 
not said to yourself, I must know this exactly ; 
Yet the desire and the training should have begun seven 
years ago, or a good deal earlier. A mountebank’s child 
who helps her father earn shillings when she is six years 
old, a child that inherits a singing throat from a long 
line of choristers and learns to sing as it learns to talk, 
has a likelier beginning. Any great achievement in act- 
ing grows with its growth. Whenever an artist has been 
able to say, ‘I came, I saw, I conquered,’ it has been at 
the end of patient practice. Genius at first is little 
more than a great capacity for receiving discipline. 
Singing and acting, like the dexterity of the juggler 
with his cups and balls, require a shaping of the organs 
toward a finer and finer certainty of effect. Your 
muscles, your whole frame, must go like a watch—true, 
true, true toa hair. That is the work of springtime, be- 
fore habits have been determined.” 

The best things man gets are the sincere things he 
gets for himself, as far as possible alone and unaided, 
climbing as best he can on his own feet. If they fly at 
all, kites fly against, not with, the wind. And this is a 
very practical truth. 

Principal Booker T. Washington once told his boys at 
Tuskegee that while visiting a southern city a short 
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time before, and examining the houses of the colored 
people there, he noticed one looking much the best in all 
the neighborhood. Upon inquiry he found that that 
house was the home of a Tuskegee graduate, who had 
begun his life work by fixing up the old home. He had 
repaired the roof and chimney, put new palings in the 
fence, painted the house outside and in, and much be- 
sides. The principal said that he considered that house 
to be the highest possible praise for the work done at 
Tuskegee ; and he was right. That is an illustration of 
the good American doctrine of sincerity and honest ac- 
complishment, a belief which still survives. Our nation’s 
experience of three years, as far as it has been sincere, 
has not harmed but helped in the advancement of princi- 
ples such as these—principles worth while indeed. 

And sincerity of our aims has been a profound source 
of national satisfactions. It is not true, as Socrates and 
Spinoza might have taught, that if we but know the 
genuine we shall therefore be genuine. Neither is it 
true, as Schopenhaur implied, that if only we desire the 
sincere we shall then be sincere. Indeed, it is not both 
in knowing and desiring the right that men become 
sincere. It is by knowing, desiring, and doing the sin- 
cere thing that men reach their permanent satisfactions. 
We have had an interest outside ourselves for three years. 
We have pursued that interest. The health of our young 
men was necessary. The education, discipline, and stor- 
ing of the mind did their share. The sincerity of our 
purpose helped immeasurably. We have all been infi- 
nitely comforted to find so much in us, physically, 
mentally, and morally, that is worthy. 

By these qualities we arose to our opportunities. By 
them we shall acquire and advance new and fairer 
stretches along the ways of our democratic aspirations. 
I believe this because by these well-tried means we ob- 
tain the only freedom that we ever get, because by them 
we keep our companionships with the great souls—the 
Jeremiahs, Goethes, Darwins, Lincolns—companionships 
which strengthen where we need strength. Intelligent 
sincerity springing from the great health of our nation, 
we may be comforted to believe in our great despond- 
ency, will tune our ears again to the Easter chorus of 
the angels: 


“Christ ist erstanden! 
Selig der Liebende 
Der die betriibende, 
Heilsam und iibende 
Priifung bestanden.” * 


But, more, out of the health, intelligence, and sincerity 
of us we may again respond, as did the despairing 
Faust: 


“O ténet fort, ihr siizen Himmelslieder! 
Die thriine quilt, die Erde hat mich wieder !+ 


* Christ is arisen! 
Happy the loving one 
Who the afflicting, 
Wholesome and chastening 
Trial has withstood. 


+ O sound on, ye sweet heavenly strains! 
The tear flows, the earth possesses me again! 
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THE NERVE OF OUR PEOPLE 


The nerve of the American people has been tested by 
the war, not only their physical bravery at the front of 
battle, but their intellectual bravery, and the very sin- 
cerity of bravery in office, chemical laboratory, shop, 
and home. This nerve of our people has not been ex- 
hausted. Our crowded schools and colleges are but one 
indication of the American ambition to educate, dis- 
cipline, and store the mind. The process by which man 
separates himself from the brute—that is to say, his 
pursuits of an ideal—is still an active thing in America. 
Ambition, a quality condemned by Quintillian, tends to 
become among us praiseworthy and abiding. To desire 
the high opinion of good people, markedly characteristic 
of the French, is a laudable characteristic also of our- 
selves. The desire for companionship with the best, the 
ambition to be ambitious, the interest in being interested 
in the creative things of life, is still wholeheartedly 
American. And it is good. 

The American intelligence is not less creative because 
of the war. I know a gentleman who, falling heir to 
over a million dollars, contemplated with no little satis- 
faction the prospect of ease and comfort. He purchased 
many pictures; he built a beautiful home; he traveled 
extensively, encircling the globe in differing directions 
three different times. In his search for happiness, how- 
ever, he has at last turned to a small business and is 
today finding contentment in the manufacture, for 
hotels and restaurants, of originally designed and em- 
bossed menu cards. The American temper demands an 
effective share of the world’s work. The consciousness 
of being creative, of producing something, is to the 
American mind the forerunner of self-culture. We 
have all been impressed by the creative skill of our men 
and women during the war, by the making of equipment, 
ships, buildings, by the transporting, by the healing. 

What some call dangers to America present no in- 
surmountable difficulties to healthy Americans. The re- 
turned doughboy seeks and finds a job, and he is making 
good in it. Our institutions will outlive the threats of 
violence. The American conception of labor is that all 
labor is dignified. Brains and technical wisdom are 
found in every American workshop. No class of men 
has a monopoly of learning in these latter days. In the 
main, our young men have learned out of their war ex- 
perience the spirit of fair play. They are convinced 
that merit meets its deserts. Worth is the Pegasus by 
which we mount. In Schiller’s story, Pegasus, the 

winged horse of the Muses was sold by a care-worn poet 
for a small sum to a cruel clodhopper. The wings and 
the beautiful figure of the noble animal were mere 
blemishes in the eyes of the rustic. So the wings of 
Pegasus were tied and the graceful creature was hitched 
to the plow. But the scheme was not successful. Apollo 
slit the bonds, and Pegasus mounted the rays of the 
morning sun over the temple standing far on the dis- 
tant mountain. The Pegasus of worth cannot be bound. 
That is good American doctrine still. 

It is still contrary to the best American spirit to de- 
pend for advance upon “pull” or influence not within 
one’s self. It is still American to do something every 


day that will furnish an active, tangible basis for self- 
respect and for the respect of others. It is still Ameri- 
can to appreciate courtesy, amiability, kindness. 


It is 
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still American to cultivate friendships. It is still 
American to render public service. It is still American 
to listen to the art of a Kreisler and to appreciate it. It 
is still American to make the following sentiment our 
own—a truth that comes to us from the magic soul of 
the German Goethe: 


“Everything cries out to us that we must renounce. Thou 
must go without, go without! There is the everlasting song 
which every hour, all our life through, hoarsely sings to us. 
Die and come to life; for so long as this is not accomplished 
thou art but a troubled guest upon an earth of gloom.” 


Emerson, who can in no sense be called sanctimonious, 
also turned the thought for every serious American 
when he said: 


“A man was not born for prosperity, but to suffer for the 
benefit of others, like the noble rock maple, which all 
round our villages bleeds for the service of man.” 


And George Eliot, too, whose philosophy rarely rings 
false, puts into the music of poetry a slightly different 
aspect of this real American aspiration : 


“May I reach 
That purest heaven; be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 


So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


Americans still continue to catch the enthusiasms of 
genuine hero-worship and to emulate high behavior, 
wherever found. The oncoming American generations 
will continue to be quickened by the story of Keats, 
born of a most humble parentage, yet famous before 
he was even of age; of Turner, painter, son of a poor 
barber; of Lord Clive, considered worthless as a lad, 
yet enabling England to retain her vast empire in India ; 
of Peter Cooper working in a glue factory as a boy; of 
Prideaux doing kitchen duty to get through college and 
becoming a famous orientalist; of many an obscure 
doughboy rising to stimulating heights of a self-forget- 
ting full measure of devotion. 


THE WILL TO RESIST 


Beginning with the joint resolution passed by the 
United States Congress, April 6, 1917, America went 
forth because there were “no other means of defending 
our rights.” America believes that it must on occasions 
stand up for its rights. Jesus cleansing the temple by 
means of a whip of small cords is to the average Ameri- 
can a satisfying lesson in the value of strenuous self- 
assertion for a principle, when strenuous self-assertion 
for principle is required. America has demonstrated 
that she can resist force with force, and she will re- 
member that. Possibly she will remember it too vividly ; 
for there is another kind of resistance to evil, a hyper- 
resistance that is irresistible, and which must not be 
forgotten. 

I treasure the memory of a friendship through a num- 
ber of years with Thomas K. Beecher, a unique and 
brilliant soul. I knew him long misrepresented and 
misunderstood, yet of his complete victory over the city 
of Elmira. Refusing ever to “talk back” or to take per- 
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sonal issue with those who saw fit to oppose him, teach- 
ing his lessons, living his life, dying, today his statue 
in bronze adorns the public park in his native city, and, 
what is more, the memory of his heroic spirit lives in 
every life of that city, and will forever. 

I recall another character, a man none the less real 
because we meet him in a work of fiction. He is still 
alive in Hugo’s Les Misérables, the greatest novel I have 
ever read. This man’s name is Jean Valjean. In all 
the pages of song or story I know of no character more 
firmly and wonderfully drawn. The pathos, the agony, 
the luminous spirit of that ex-convict as he moves the 
very world about him, not by physical force, though he 
was possessed of great stores of that, but by his hyper- 
resistance to the forces which would so unjustly perse- 
cute and kill him. I recall especially his revenge upon 
that stern and unjust disciple of justice, Javert—Javert, 
who had driven him from position and influence, who 
had hounded him for years through the streets of Paris; 
Javert, who had caused him to live a veritable death on 
the face of the earth. This brutal policeman, the story 
runs, was at last a prisoner of Valjean’s, and the time 
had come for the noble hero to rid himself of his ignoble 
foe. Notwithstanding the shots that were aimed con- 
stantly in their direction from behind the barricade, 
Valjean undid the rope which fastened Javert at the 
waist and signaled him to rise. Javert obeyed. They 
went over the wall, Valjean with pistol in hand. They 
reached a secluded spot. Valjean took from his pocket 
a clasp-knife. He cut the martingale around the neck 
of the haughty officer. Then he cut the ropes around 
the wrists, and then those at the feet. Then, straighten- 
ing himself, he said to the man—and the heroism, the 
manhood, the Christlike spirit of it all!—he said: “You 
are free.” Overcome, Javert went out and took his own 
life. And then—but the story is a long one and cannot 
be told here. There is no book so filled with tears as this 
account of the outcasts. And we can never think of 
Jean Valjean without an indescribable feeling of rever- 
ence and of awe. We can readily imagine the night on 
which he died; that it was starless and intensely dark, 
and, as Hugo says, that “some immense angel was stand- 
ing in the gloom with outstretched wings, waiting for 
the soul.” 

The American people have maintained their rights; 
but, more, the American people have sensed a finer 
thing than the maintenance of rights by physical force. 
In the magic of Mr. Wilson’s words, for example, they, 
and indeed the rest of the world, have seen the vision 
of that force which creates, directs, and controls phys- 
ical foree—a superior force, a hyper-resistance, a force, 
indeed, that overcomes greed by ideals, evil by good, 
wrong by righteousness. This hyper-resistance, in spite 
of the abuse of the police power in mill and mine, has 
not been lost out of American life by anything that has 
happened through the war. 


ENJOYMENT 


The moralists tell us that it is proper that we should 
get all the enjoyment possible out of life, as long as we 
maintain it a dutiful once. That is good American doc- 
trine still. This does not mean a return to Epicurus; it 
is the wholesome American enjoyment in well-doing, in 
going and coming, in working and in playing, in all 
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things whatsoever. Have fun, says the American still. 
If the job be irksome, do it—and play golf. It is Ameri- 
can to hitch an avocation to the vocation, just for fun. 
‘There must be fun. 

During the stress of his journalistic career, Horace 
Greely was wont to escape from New York now and 
then for a day to find fun’in working on his farm up 
the Hudson. He called it his “hobby” and insisted that 
a man draws life from his hobby; that in truth a man 
without a hobby has his part soon played in the world. 
That is now typically American. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes took photographs and found fun working at a 
turning-lathe during his leisure moments. Joseph 
Jefferson said that his pictures, good or bad, saved his 
reason and his life when both were threatened by the 
monotony of his professional tasks. Charlotte Yonge’s 
advice to mothers was, “keep a good novel in your work- 
basket—for repairs.” The sweet-spirited Francis of 
Assisi gave up all the attractions of his noble birth- 
right, asking no help from any man, taking up his epoch- 
making work naked and penniless, trusting to the Lord 
only to clothe and feed him. But this same Francis 
kept his violin, and in the lonely places rested from the 
sadness of his work with the lepers, as he played. The 
popularity of competitive sports, of the theater and the 
dance, of the funny story, the newspaper cartoon, are all 
evidence of the persistence of the will to fun among us 
American folk. 


CONCLUSION 


America is not only a synonym for opportunity; in 
spite of the war, in part because of it, America means 
also health, discipline, sincerity, ambition, usefulness, 
bravery, hyper-resistance to the wrong, enjoyment. 
America understands this. More, she feels it. Better 
still, she will keep at the business of working out these 
qualities concretely, because it is decidedly American to 
make use of such personal qualities as lead to self- 
culture. The war has not destroyed this hopeful Ameri- 
can trait. 





SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Dr. B. DE JONG VAN BEEK EN DONK 
SWITZERLAND 


N THE 19th of November, at 8 o’clock in the morn- 

ing—at an early hour, when probably the majority 
of the members of parliaments of other countries are 
still asleep and it would be very difficult to collect the 
legal quorum necessary to pass a resolution, to say 
nothing of the assembling of a complete parliament, 
such as is desirable for solemn occasions—the Swiss 
National Council, after six days of discussion, adopted 
the proposal of the government for its entrance into the 
League of Nations by 124 votes to 45 votes. This was 
immediately followed by a discussion about the few 
various articles, and punctually at 11 o’clock the de- 
cisive final voting took place. The National Assembly 
decided by 128 votes to 43, therefore with a three- 
quarter majority, and in the absence of 18 members 
(including the vacancies caused by death and the en- 
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forced absence of the imprisoned Grimm), to empower 
the Federal Council to notify the signatory powers of 
the entrance of Switzerland into the League of Nations, 
with, however, the reservation that this decision, which 
was confirmed two days later by the States Council, must 
be ratified by a plebiscite. 

The majority is large, surprisingly large even for the 
most optimistic adherents, who at most had reckoned on 
a two-thirds majority; nevertheless, we will not be de- 
iuded into thinking that the result of the plebiscite is 
surely to be favorable also, but one of the most promi- 
nent members of western Switzerland declared to me 
lately that a very energetic propaganda was still neces- 
sary among the German-speaking Swiss, and that there 
was a fear that several deputies of the peasant class who 
had personally agreed to the entrance into the League 
had not many votes behind them. So much is certain, 
that the opponents have not the intention of giving up 
the fight. It was known in advance that the social demo- 
crats would mobilize their whole following to refuse the 
“capitalist” League of Nations. 

The energetic manner in which the leader of the Catho- 
lic conservative party, von Streng, and the peasants’ rep- 
resentative, Bopp, placed themselves in opposition to the 
bill proved beyond a doubt that also on this side the 
League of Nations will continue to meet with the utmost 
opposition, while the fact that the radical party also 
presents a number of opponents, and that the opposition 
disposes of popular speakers like Gelpke and Knellwolf, 
makes the result of the referendum quite uncertain. 

The last day of the general conference was one of the 
most interesting. The Council devoted itself to the prob- 
lem from 8 o’clock a. m. till 12 o’clock, and from 4 till 
8 p. m. with inexhaustible interest, more than a hundred 
members constantly being present. The “great” speeches 
had been given on the preceding days. The most dis- 
tinguished speakers, such as Horace Micheli, A. de Meu- 
ron, de Dardel from western Switzerland, Borella from 
Tessin, Scherrer-Fiillemann, Frey and Forrer from Ger- 
man Switzerland, had emphasized the advantages of the 
entrance in carefully weighed speeches, with a whole 
battery of arguments. Their speeches, as well as the 
masterly and ably compiled plaidover of the member 
Calonder, are worth reading for the strength of their 
grounds of argument and prove how earnestly the Swiss 
National Assembly has studied the problem of the 
League of Nations and how much healthy idealism will 
be devoted to the development of the League in the 
right direction. Opposed to these were the no less care- 
fully collected arguments of the Socialist leaders, Gus- 
tav Miiller and Maine, on the one side, and the bour- 
geois opponents, von Streng, Professor Ziircher, Gelpke, 
Knellwolf, etc., on the other. 

This was all of interest, but the series of long and 
splendid speeches wearied the audience. On Tuesday, 
the final day, it was more interesting, although the dis- 
cussions were not enlivened and lightened by interrup- 
tions, as is often the case in other parliaments, one of 
the peculiarities of the Swiss Parliament being that in- 
terruptions are entirely unknown there. However, on 
the last day, there were more improvised speeches—final 
efforts to still try and convince one or other of the op- 
ponents. Especially there was an attempt made to ap- 
peal to the moderate half of the Socialists. It was inter- 
esting to hear how first the Griitlian Wirz, and then two 
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members, who a few weeks ago were still members, of 
the Socialist fraction, Jean Sigg from Geneva and Frei of 
Basle, demonstrated to the Swiss Socialists how, just as 
Socialists, they should support this endeavor for the 
suppression of war. ‘They referred to the attitude of 
their comrades in other countries—to Henderson, Ram- 
say Macdonald, Smillie, and others, who had just issued 
a powerful manifesto in England in favor of the League 
of Nations; and to Albert Thomas and other French 
Socialists, who had adopted a similar attitude in their 
own country. 

Shortly after the member of the Federal Council, 
Schulthess, who delivered the closing speech in the name 
of the government, addressed himself specially to the 
representatives of the working classes. He maintained 
that if Switzerland did not join the League of Nations, 
it naturally could not count much on the good-will of 
the big powers as regards the delivery of raw materials 
and other articles of urgent necessity. This would sig- 
nify a danger for all industry. “What can I say to the 
employers in a plea for the workers’ interests if they 
assert that the workman has himself made it impossible 
for them to improve his position by his having raised 
his voice against the entry of Switzerland into the League 
of Nations?” 

One wondered whether, after the forcible arguments 
of their former comrades, Sigg, etc., as well as the 
urgent warning of the member Schulthess against the 
economic disadvantages which would accrue in case of 
non-entry, some of the moderate Socialists would aban- 
don their resistance. The final voting proved that those 
who had hoped for converts by discussion were again the 
poorer by an illusion. The party unanimously refused. 
Party discipline? or does such a deep cleft really divide 
even the so-called moderate Swiss Socialists, such as 
Miiller, Greulich, and Studer, from the adherents of the 
Second International in other countries? 

The reasons brought forward by the opponents in the 
bourgeois parties were of various kinds. As usual, 
“human nature” was referred to, which would always 
sanction warfare. This was specially answered by the 
more idealistic western Swiss, like Micheli, that the 
present disgust of war should be utilized to drive men 
now to exclaim, “Never again!” It was said it would 
be unchivalrous to join a league of the victors. To this 
it was replied that the vanquished themselves had lately 
expressed the hope that the League of Nations would 
adopt a more universal character by the entrance into 
it of the neutral States. 

There was a fear that Germany would be excluded 
from it for a considerable time. To this it was replied 
(and Schulthess of the Federal Council eiaployed his 
whole eloquence on this point) that the misery and the 
requirements of the whole world would meanwhile en- 
force a Union of all countries. This was already proved 
by the Labor Conference in Washington. 

A disinclination was shown to an entrance enforced by 
the Entente and to the subjection of the smaller States. 
“Rather death than life in slavery!” said Knellwolf. To 
which Spahn, the president of the preparatory commission, 
dryly replied, that “during the war not a little slavery 
had to be endured to enable one to live!” Further, that 


the principle of unanimity regarding the decisions of the 
League of Nations was a guarantee against too great a 
restriction of freedom. 
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The most important argument of the opponent was, 
however, the damage to Swiss vital interests by the re- 
nunciation of the ancient neutrality. Federal Coun- 
cilor Schulthess refuted this reason with the greatest 
distinctness. The military neutrality will continue by 
reason of article 435 of the peace treaty, and will remain 
unweakened even by the participation in the League of 
Nations, whereas the economic neutrality cannot be 
maintained if the League of Nations prescribes a joint 
action against the peace-disturbing State.” “Does any 
one believe,” said Mr. Schulthess, “that if we do not 
join in the League of Nations and continue to trade 
with the boycotted States that the members of the League 
of Nations will continue their commercial relations with 
us? They would simply close their frontiers to us, and 
the result would be that as a member of the League of 
Nations we could trade with the whole world, excepting 
the boycotted State, while as a non-member we were 
entitled to continue our connections with this State, but 
thus be cut off from all intercourse with the rest of the 
world.” 

Against these arguments there is nothing to be said, 
in my opinion. Apart from the idealistic considerations, 
which have certainly contributed in no small measure 
to the favorable decision, also the economic interests of 
Switzerland call for its entrance into the League of 
Nations. 


HOLLAND 


In the opening speech which Queen Wilhelmina held 
at the session of the Dutch Parliament on September 
16th, she said the following to the representatives of 
her people about Holland’s position toward the Versailles 
League of Nations: “If once the League of Nations has 
become a fact, the joining of Holland will be put before 
you for ratification.” 

The position of the Dutch Government seems conse- 
quently to be the same as that of the majority of the Swiss 
National Council: principally willingness to join the 
League of Nations, but only when it is certain that the 
present opposition in the American Senate does not give 
the League of Nations the death-blow before it actually 
comes into being. 

That Holland is ready to become a member of the 
League of Nations was certain from the very first 
moment. The view of the majority of the Dutch who 
have thought about this problem at all was already 
brought forth at the meeting of the “Dutch Association 
for International Law” at the end of last March, when 
from all sides the sharpest criticism was uttered against 
the terms of the Versailles League of Nations Covenant, 
yet at the same time there was acknowledged that it 
was in Holland’s own interest, as well as its duty toward 
humanity, to join, and so to help improve the League 
of Nations Covenant. 

This point of view has evidently remained the same 
with the majority. It is the custom that immediately 
after the opening speech of the Queen all political news- 
papers take up the discussion of the matter. The only 
large newspaper which in its commentary showed some 
signs of doubt about the joining of the League of Nations 
was the organ of the former very influential, now rather 
isolated, Calvinistic leader, the Minister of State, Kuyper. 
His paper, De Standaard, opposes the League of Nations 
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because “it compels the abandonment of rather a large 
portion of sovereignty,” and he finds it peculiar that the 
government has already induced the Queen to declare 
herself ready for it. 

But this opposing voice stands isolated. The other 
papers consider the joining of the League of Nations 
as something quite natural and are, with the Amster- 
damer Handelsblad, of opinion “that the present League 
of Nations may be the germ wherefrom a better inter- 
national organization might grow.” 

That the government will wait until the League of 
Nations has become a certainty before a draft of a bill 
for ratification of Holland’s adherence is laid before the 
parliament finds no opposition in the press. The much- 
read liberal Nieuwe Courant (The Hague) is praising 
this postponement, because it thinks that the people 
round about in the country are not quite aware of the 
great significance which the joining has, and through 
the postponement the public opinion may be better pre- 
pared, so that the people’s representatives will at least 
know at the moment of taking decision what thoughts 
and opinions prevail among the people. 

Two very important newspapers are not quite content, 
because they had expected that the government would 
speak with more enthusiasm about Holland’s duty in the 
interest of an international land organization ; they are 
the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, Holland’s largest 
daily paper, and Het Volk, the organ of the Socialist 
Party. The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant puts in the 
foreground of her leading article of September 4th “that 
the Versailles League of Nations was a disappointment.” 
It calls special attention to the fact that, to serve its 
high aim, the League of Nations ought to satisfy four 
demands: 1, Impartiality; 2, insurmountable military 
predominance against the national forces; 3, large legis- 
lative authority, whereby the League would not only be- 
come a “league to enforce peace,” but also a “league to 
enforce progress”; 4, democratic composition of the 
League of Nations organs. 

In order to enable Holland to give an energetic 
collaboration in this direction, immediate adherence to 
the League of Nations is necessary, in spite of all its 
present imperfections. “There is so much at stake just 
now. It all depends in what spirit the League of Na- 
tions is carried on within the first few months, not only 
by the great powers, but by all large and small nations 
together. Here lies the imminent part of the work. A 
gigantic fight will be necessary in order to get a league 
of nations somewhat different and somewhat more power- 
ful than the unsuccessful work of the two Hague con- 
ferences. This fight is too closely associated with our 
vital interests as that we could remain sheer onlookers 
or figures.” 

Thus writes the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant on 
September 4th. Now, after the opening speech of the 
Queen, the paper is naturally very glad that the govern- 
ment thinks Holland’s joining of the League of Nations 
as compatible with its interests. The paper is only 
sorry that the speech does not state anything about the 
spirit in which the Netherlands think to take part in the 
League and in what direction Holland hopes to use her 
influence for the further development of the League. 
“Will Holland become a member because there is no 
other way, and will it, after its adherence, only run 
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along with the other States, or will it try to play an 
active part, as we recommend it? This is the great 
question to which the people expect an answer. Yet the 
speech of the Queen is quite negative about it.” 

In a similar spirit writes the social democratic paper, 
Het Volk. It is well known that the Dutch Social 
Democratic Party belongs to the Second International. 
The position of the Dutch Social Democrats toward the 
League of Nations is for this reason quite different to 
the position of, for instance, the Swiss Socialists. After 
the speech of the Queen Het Volk wrote: “The govern- 
ment of a State that has remained neutral ought to have 
shown, in a document like this, that it intends to take 
a very active part in the development of the present in- 
ternational organization into a real league of nations. 
But, for this, faith in a better future must be alive, and 
this faith seems to be wanting.” 

The Social Democratic organ discusses its position to- 
ward the League of Nations more fully in a leading 
article on September 23: “How faulty the composition 
and organization of the League of Nations may be, the 
institution must be accepted, not only a league of na- 
tions on a just basis, but also this unjust league of 
nations ; not only a league of nations in the air, but also 
this league, which will very soon start its function, be- 
cause it is the bearer of two principles, and without their 
application a new growing of the civilization is im- 
possible—peaceful settlement of all conflicts and dis- 
armament. If it results that the League of Nations 
works faulty, because big mistakes exist in its organiza- 
tion and composition, then the peoples will press upon 
the improvement of these mistakes. The peoples will 
not tolerate that a once-created institution which prom- 
ises the redemption from wars is checked in its work 
by diplomatic games, militaristic ambitions, or the ra- 
pacity of influential groups. Thus bad, no league of 
nations can be, as that the peoples will not be able to 
turn it over into some blessed power in favor of peace 
and disarmament. For this reason we recommend Hol- 
land the joining of even this crooked League of Nations.” 

This opinion of the Social Democratic organ is the 
same as that of the large pacifist unions, which have 
united themselves these days into a new Dutch central 
organization, “Dutch Association for Peace and League 
of Nations,” and whose leaders belong to various politi- 
cal directions, and all of them recommend, without ex- 
ception, Holland’s immediate joining of the League. 





The American Commission to Poland, headed by 
Henry Morgenthau, former Ambassador to Turkey and 
a leader of the Jews in the United States, which was 
named by the Department of State, at the request of 
President Paderewski, to investigate the status of the 
Jews of Poland, has reported. The Polish nation as a 
whole is absolved from responsibility for the violence of 
uncontrolled troops and local mobs based on anti-Semitic 
feelings. An economic boycott of Jews on a consider- 
able scale is reported, but the Polish Government stands 
pledged to put an end to it as far as it can be done by 
governmental action. The Zionistic aspirations of many 
of the Jews undoubtedly have run counter to the Polish 
ideals of nationalism, and have been a cause of friction; 
as also has been their successful fight at Paris to bring 
about the guarantee of the rights of religious, racial, and 
linguistic minorities in Poland. 
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A. B. Chapin in St. Louis Republic 


THE TREATY OF PEACE SIGNED 


Signatory Allied Powers Define Attitude— 
Germany’s Mood for the Future— 
Japan’s Imperial Rescript 


On January 10 the Treaty of Versailles, making peace be- 
tween Germany and the Allied Powers, was made effective 
by exchange of ratifications, Baron Kurt von Lersner, head 
of the German mission, having previously signed the protocol 
of November 1, providing for reparation for the sinking of 
the German warships at Scapa Flow and to insure the carry- 
ing out of the armistice terms. The document was signed 
in the office of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Paris, and 
the ceremony was devoid of any unusual dramatic features. 

As long ago as last October a sufficient number of the 
powers had ratified the treaty to comply with its require- 
ments as to effectiveness. The delay in formal ratification 
has been due to the failure of Germany to live up to some 
of the terms of the armistice and to the insistence of the 
Allied Supreme Council that before the treaty was put into 
effect Germany should further guarantee action in this re- 
spect, and also meet additional demands for reparation fol- 
lowing the sinking of the fleet at Scapa Flow. 

After the exchange of ratifications, Premier Clemenceau 
handed to Baron von Lersner the following letter: 


“Paris, January 10. 


“Now that the protocol provided for by the note of No- 
vember 2 has been signed by qualified representatives of the 
German Government, and in consequence the ratifications of 
the Treaty of Versailles have been deposited, the Allied and 
Associated Powers wish to renew to the German Government 
their assurance that, while necessary reparations for the 
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sinking of the German fleet in Scapa Flow will be exacted, 
they do not intend to injure the vital economic interest of 
Germany. On this point, by this letter, they confirm the 
declarations which the general secretary of the Peace Con- 
ference was charged with making orally to the president of 
the German delegation on December 23.” 


GERMANY’S ATTITUDE 


Following the formal ceremony, Baron von Lersner issued 
the following statement: 


“Execution of the Treaty of Versailles imposes upon Ger- 
many the heaviest sacrifices ever borne by a nation in mod- 
ern times. We have lost in the west and in the east terri- 
tories that belonged to Prussia for many centuries. We have 
assumed enormous economic obligations. Nevertheless, I am 
glad that peace is at last re-established, because it will give 
back to Germany her beloved sons still prisoners abroad. 

“We have already, even without being obliged by the terms 
of the treaty, delivered a considerable quantity of products, 
including 2,500,000 tons of coal, to France, and I can say 
that Germany will go to the utmost limit of possibility in 
fulfilling all the obligations she has incurred. It will mean 
hard times for Germany, but with the recovery of our ardor 
for labor and production we hope to meet every emergency. 

“The recovery of our economic prosperity is as much to the 
interest of the Entente as it is to us, on account of the great 
economic difficulties that threaten all Europe. It is obvious, 
speaking chiefly of France, that her economic prosperity de- 
pends upon the economic recovery of Germany.” 


From the German Government the following appeal to the 
German people was sent out on the 11th: 


“The unhappy issue of the war has left us defenseless to 
the arbitrary will of an opponent who is imposing upon us 
in the name of peace the heaviest of sacrifices, the first of 
which is the renunciation of German territories in the east, 
west, and north, without regard to the principles of self- 
determination, by which hundreds of thousands of our Ger- 
man countrymen are being placed under foreign domination. 

“German brothers and sisters, not only in the hour of 
farewell, but forever, mourning for our loss will fill our 
hearts. We vow to you on behalf of the entire German 
people that we will never forget you. You, on your part, 
will not forget your common German fatherland, of that we 
are sure. 

“Whatever is possible for us to do to preserve to you the 
mother language, the German character, and the inward 
spiritual union of the homeland will be done. We will un- 
ceasingly urge that promises given in the treaty shall be 
kept. Our sympathy, our care, our ardent love, will unfail- 
ingly be yours. 

“Across all frontier barriers German nationality remains 
one entity. Be strong with us in the belief that the German 
people will not perish, but on hard-won liberal foundations 
will rise to the highest political economic and social culture. 

“Countrymen, a hard injustice was done you and us by 
forcible separation. The right of self-determination has 
been refused the German population. But we do not aban- 
don hope. You, too, one day will be granted this national 
fundamental right. We will, therefore, despite all pain, call 
to one another full of hope and confidence in this hour of 
parting. We will truly ever stand together with our entire 
strength for the right of our nationality.” 


Friedrich Ebert, President of the Republic of Germany, in 
an interview with the Berlin representative of the Universal 
Service News Agency, given January 13, said: 


“With all my heart I welcome the final advent of peace, 
so long expected and so long delayed. Though it is not a 


peace upon the terms by which, just two years ago almost 
to the day, President Wilson set the hearts of enlightened 
men and women everywhere ablaze, it is at least a formal 
cessation of the state of war which will help men of good- 
will on both sides, and which may turn into real world peace 
in the course of time. 

“In this sense, this day ought to be the dawn of a period 
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of regeneration and the return of sanity for a world disor- 
ganized and demoralized through the long orgy of destruc- 
tion and lawlessness. It should be a solemn reminder that 
organized murder must never happen again, and that in so 
far as the present peace settlement fails to satisfy the just 
claims of nations, it must be revised by other means than 
the destruction of human lives, and with other arguments 
than guns and battleships. 

“It should be the inauguration of a long era of co-opera- 
tion among nations whose close interdependence has never 
been so evident as in those terrible days of universal ruin 
and misery. 

“It will be a matter of the deepest regret for many people 
that the state of peace proclaimed does not include either 
the United States or Russia. I sincerely hope that the day 
when those countries also will re-enter into peaceful rela- 
tions with Germany and, as far as Russia is concerned, with 
the rest of the world, may be near at hand. 

“After the cataclysm through which the world has gone, 
the new international conditions cannot be fixed to a nicety 
beforehand. It seems wise, in the present state of threaten- 
ing dissolution, first to re-establish a state of peace through- 
out the world and leave the arrangements of the details of 
international relations to common council at a later date. 

“To Germany the coming into force of the peace treaty 
brings no material advantage of any kind, save the long de- 
sired return of her thousands of sons held unduly long in 
foreign captivity. For her this day means the setting into 
motion of an endless chain of obligations of the heaviest 
kind, including the unspeakably painful surrender of large 
areas inhabited purely or preponderately by German popu- 
lations to foreign sovereignties. 

“We refuse to be down-hearted. In resuming diplomatic 
and commercial relations with our former enemies we hope 
that they will give a chance to the new Germany, whose 
present government, supported by the vast majority of the 
people, has no desire but to live in peace with the rest of 
the world. 

“T trust that in this desire we may be aided by the respon- 
sible press organizations in all countries. The world knows 
how much in the past erroneous, and even deliberately false, 
newspaper reports have intensified the existing rivalries and 
actual hostility. 

“I see that even now false reports of an alleged desire of 
Germany for commercial worid supremacy are being circu- 
lated among an uninformed public in order to keep up sus- 
picion and distrust against Germany. 

“I therefore beg leave to appeal to the responsible news- 
paper men in all countries to leave the war of journalism 
aside and do their part to make this world safe for peace, 
good-will, and co-operation.” 


JAPAN’S EMPEROR'S ROYAL RESCRIPT 


Simultaneous with the promulgation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles an imperial rescript was issued by Japan. It said: 


“It is a source of deep rejoicing to us that the gigantic 
war which has plunged the whole world inte unspeakable 
consternation for the past five years has at last come to an 
end through the valiant and unstinted efforts of the powers 
in alliance with us, and that the peace of the world has thus 
been at length restored. The final reparation of the results 
of so great a catastrophe and the guarantee of the reign of 
tranquillity in the future, needless to say, depend altogether 
upon the whole-hearted co-operation of all the Allied powers. 
With these considerations in mind, we despatched our dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference which was lately held in 
France, with instructions to participate in its deliberations. 

“We are now much gratified to know that a new treaty 
looking to the establishment of perpetual peace has been ar- 
rived at and the foundation of a league of nations laid down, 
while at the same time we are fully conscious of the heavy 
responsibilities henceforth devolving upon our country. At 
the opening of this fresh chapter in the history of the world 
and in view of the tremendous changes in its aspects, we 
hold it to be high time that all loyal Japanese subjects 
should address themselves with the best endeavors at their 
command to the task of adapting their activities to the on- 
ward march of events. 

“We therefore call upon our subjects that, keeping this 
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cardinal aim constantly before them, they should in the first 
instance work for the attainment of that durable peace con- 
templated by the institution of the League of Nations, always 
abiding by the principle of universal justice and following 
the paths of progress of the world. It is at the same time 
our earnest hope that they will make it their guiding prin- 
ciple to keep to a sound and wholesome fashion of living and 
eschewing as unworthy of them all forms of frivolity and 
luxury, and will devote their efforts to furthering the ad- 
vancement of the national resources with a view to keeping 
pace with the advance of human progress. Trusting that 
we may enjoy for evermore the blessings of peace and tran- 
quillity, together with the whole company of friendly na- 
tions, we give expression to our ardent hope that, relying 
upon the undivided co-operation of our loyal subjects, we 
shall accomplish the task of advancing the general welfare 
of the entire people and of spreading throughout the land 
the utmost benefits of civilization, so as to crown the past 
achievements of our forefathers with imperishable glory, 
and we hereby enjoin our loyal subjects to fulfill our wishes 
herein expressed.” 

With the signing of the Versailles Treaty two important 
actions of an important character began, the repatriation of 
German prisoners held in France, to the number of 300,000, 
and the first steps toward resumption of diplomatic and con- 
sular relations between Germany and the nations with 
which she has warred. The representative of the United 
States in Berlin will be Ellis Loring Dresel, of Boston, who 
will have the title of “commissioner” without diplomatic 
status and act as observer for the State Department. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS BEGINS TO 
FUNCTION 


President Wilson’s Call to Assemble—The 
First Session—The Saar Commission 
Named 


With the formal ratification of the Treaty with Germany 
(see page 25) the mechanism of the League began to oper- 
ate, inasmuch as by its terms the compact carried with it 
assent by the signatory powers to the newly devised inter- 
national organization. 

The call to assembly of the League issued from Washing- 
ton not as coming from President Wilson, President of the 
United States, but as the person formally mentioned in the 
treaty as authorized to call the League’s Council to its first 
assembly. The situation facing the League as it met this 
detail no doubt was anomalous and unforeseen; but it was 
decided by the European powers interested, and also by 
legal authorities, that though the United States was not to 
participate in the League, at least in its earlier sessions, it 
nevertheless would be both lawful and politic for the call to 
come from Woodrow Wilson the man, especially since he 
had so much responsibility for making the League’s cove- 
nant an integral part of the treaty. 


THE CALL TO ASSEMBLE THE COUNCIL 


President Wilson transmitted, through the State Depart 
ment, to the United States embassies in the countries eligi- 
ble to seats in the council the following call, for formal 
presentation to those governments. It ran thus, save for the 


name of the nation invited, which altered according to the 
necessity of the occasion. 
Britain : 


This is the text sent to Great 
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“In compliance with Article V of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which went into effect at the same time 
as the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, of which it is 
a part, the President of the United States, acting on behalf 
of those nations which have deposited their instruments of 
ratification in Paris as certified in a proces-verbal drawn up 
by the French Government, dated January 10, 1920, has the 
honor to inform the Government of Great Britain that the 
first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations will be 
held in Paris, at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, on Friday, 
January 16, at 10.30 a. m. 

“The President earnestly ventures the hope that the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain will be in a position to send a 
representative to this first meeting. He feels that it is un- 
necessary for him to pojnt out the deep significance attached 
to this meeting or the importance which it must assume in 
the eyes of the world. It will mark the beginning of a new 
era in international co-operation and the first great step 
toward the ideal concert of nations. It will bring the League 
of Nations into being as a living force, devoted to the task 
of assisting the peoples of all countries in their desire for 
peace, prosperity, and happiness. The President is con- 
vinced that its progress will accord with the noble purpose 
to which it is dedicated.” 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 10.30 on the morning of the 16th representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Greece, Belgium, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Brazil, and Japan, members of the Council of the League 
of Nations, met in the Clock Room of the French Foreign 
Office. Those present and representing these nations were 
Earl Curzon, the British Foreign Secretary, for Great Brit- 
ain; Premier Venizelos, for Greece; Carlo Farraris, Italian 
Minister of Industry, Commerce, Labor and Food, for Italy ; 
Paul Hymans, Belgian Foreign Minister, for Belgium; Baron 
Matsui, Ambassador to France, for Japan; Dr. Castoa du 
Cunha, Ambassador to France, for Brazil; Count Quinones 
de Leon, Ambassador to France, for Spain, and M. Leon 
Bourgeois, for France, who, on motion of Premier Venizelos 
of Greece, was chosen chairman. This motion was seconded 
by Lord Curzon, and M. Bourgeois was unanimously elected. 
Sir Eric Drummond later was confirmed as general secre- 
tary, he having been selected for the post several months 
ago and having had London as his base of operations for 
tentative organization of the working staff of the League. 
The United States’ chief representative on this staff was to 
have been Raymond B. Fosdick, but he has resigned. 


THE TENOR OF THE SPEECHES 


M. Bourgeois, the President, in his opening address, said: 


“The task of presiding at this meeting and inaugurating 
this great international situation should have fallen to 
President Wilson. We respect the reasons which still delay 
final decision by our friends in Washington, but express the 
hope that their difficulties will soon be overcome and that a 
representative of the great American republic will occupy 
the place awaiting him among us. The work of the council 
will then assume definite character and will have that par- 
ticular force which should be associated with our work. 

“January 16, 1920, will go down in history as the date of 
the birth of a new world. Decisions to be reached today 
will be in the name of all nations adhering to the covenant 
of the league. It will be the first decree of all free nations, 
leaguing themselves together for the first time in the world, 
to substitute right for might. But the organization of the 
League of Nations will not be complete until the assembly 
of all the States meets.” 


Earl Curzon, Great Britain's representative, said: 
“On behalf of the British Empire I desire to express the 


loyalty of my government and the external dominions of the 
British Crown to the spirit underlying the covenant of the 
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League of Nations. It is our intention, by every means in 
our power, to insure its practical efficiency. It is our firm 
belief that through its instrumentality alone we can hope to 
insure that such miseries that the world has experienced 
durirg the last five years shall not be repeated and that a 
new era of international relationship shall dawn. 

“The League of Nations is an expression of the universal 
desire for saner methods of regulating affairs of mankind 
and provides machinery by which practical effect may be 
given the principles of international friendship and good 
understanding. The success of the labors of the peace con- 
ference is a good augury for the future of the League of 
Nations. For the first time an attempt was made to bring 
together under the auspices of the League representatives 
of governments, employees, and labor, and an advance ex- 
ceeding the results of the entire work of the previous quar- 
ter of a century has been made in the field of international 
action on industrial questions.” 

Signor Ferraris, the Italian representative, urged the 
League at once to give its attention to reduction of the high 
costs of transportation and the high cost of living, and to 
consideration of the perils in which international finance 
finds itself; and the Brazilian representative, Ambassador 
da Cunha, noting the fact that he was the only representa- 
tive of the Americas present, pledged not only Brazil but 
Pan-America to loyal support of the League. 


THE ATTENDANCE SLIM 


Of all the major figures in drafting the treaty and form- 
ing the League, only one, Lloyd-George, was present at this 
opening session, and he as a spectator who came and went. 
Viscount Grey was an interested onlooker. By orders from 
Washington, conveyed through Ambassador Wallace, Amer- 
ican representation at the ceremony, even in a private, non- 
official capacity, was discouraged. There was no crush of 
applicants for admission to the room, and the mechanism 
started up with no “eclat,” as the French would say. 

When the council adjourned, it was to meet in London, 
where its clerical staff is located temporarily. There seems 
to be some uncertainty now as to whether Geneva, after all, 
will be the headquarters of the League, advocates of Brus- 
sels having renewed their arguments. Until this important 
detail is definitely fixed, London will be the center of oper- 
ations. 

THE COMMISSION FOR THE SAAR BASIN 

The first official act of the League was the appointment 
of a commission to determine the frontiers of the Saar 
Basin, as provided for by Article 48, section 4, of the treaty. 
France and Germany have yet to name their delegates, but 
the council has chosen Colonel Wace, of the British army; 
Major Lambert, of the Belgian, and Major Kobaish, of the 
Japanese army. Civilians, it will be noted, are lacking. 


THE IRISH REPUBLIC’S PROTEST 
The first formal protest coming before the League was 
that “from the elected government of the Irish Republic” 
against “the unreal English character of an international 
league of peace.” The protestants charged that the League 
as constituted was “an engine of empire, designed to secure 
and perpetuate English hegemony throughout both hemi- 
spheres.” 
CHILE AND BOLIVIA’S APPEAL 
Signs point to the joint appeal of Chile and Bolivia to the 
League for adjudication of the long-standing issues over 
boundary and the right of Bolivia to at least a corridor to 
the sea. Latin America as such, judging by her statesmen’s 


utterances, is preparing to use the League as amply as she 
can. 
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THE PRESIDENT, THE SENATE, THE 
PEOPLE, AND THE TREATY 


President Wilson to Democrats—Mr. 
Bryan’s Advice 


Consideration of the treaty with Germany in the Senate 
was resumed December 20th, owing to the introduction by 
Senator Knox, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
a joint resolution repealing the joint resolution of April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the United 
States and Germany. It went on the calendar and has not 
been discussed publicly by the Senators since and bids fair 
not to be. 

The same day Senator Underwood offered a resolution 
which called on the President of the Senate to appoint a 
committee of 10 Senators to consider ways and means of 
securing at the earliest possible moment the ratification of 
the treaty of peace with Germany, and to report to the Sen- 
ate such a resolution of ratification as in their judgment 
would meet with the approval of not less than two-thirds of 
the members of the Senate. Failing to secure unanimous 
consent for consideration of this resolution, it went over 
under the rules, and the Christmas holiday adjournment 
came, making early consideration of this and all other phases 
of the problem impossible. 

When the Senate reassembled negotiations between the 
divergent groups were renewed, but with no substantial 
change in the attitude of the forces led by Senators Lodge 
and Hitchcock, but with pressure from the public for action 
steadily increasing; and thus the situation stood when the 
President's attitude was partially revealed by his letter sent 
to the Democratic party at its Jackson Day banquet. This 
declaration, together with the somewhat divergent one of 
Mr. Bryan, stimulated renewed efforts to bring about com- 
promise between the Senators. 


PRESIDENT WILSON TO DEMOCRATS 


Following a long-time custom, leaders of the Democratic 
party and members of its national committee met in Wash- 
ington on January 8th to celebrate “Jackson Day” and to 
state for party and national consumption ruling ideas and 
ideals facing given contemporary facts. President Wilson, 
still being unable to leave his home, sent a letter, from which 
the following quotation is made. He said: 


“The United States enjoyed the spiritual leadership of the 
world until the Senate of the United States failed to ratify 
the treaty by which the belligerent nations sought to effect 
the settlements for which they had fought throughout the 
war. 


Withdrawal Inconceivable 


“It is inconceivable that at this supreme crisis and final 
turning point in the international relations of the whole 
world, when the results of the great war are by no means 
determined and are still questionable and dependent upon 
events which no man can foresee or count upon, the United 
States should withdraw from the concert of progressive and 
enlightened nations by which Germany was defeated and all 
similar governments (if the world be so unhappy as to con- 
tain any) warned of the certain consequences of any attempt 
of a like iniquity; and yet that is the effect of the course 
the Senate of the United States has taken with regard to 
the Treaty of Versailles. Germany is beaten, but we are 
still at war with her, and the old stage is reset for a repe- 
tition of the old plot. It is now ready for the resumption 
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of the old offensive and defensive alliances which made set- 
tled peace impossible. It is now open again to every sort of 
intrigue. 

“The old spies are free to resume their former abominable 
activities. They are again at liberty to make it impossible 
for governments to be sure what mischief is being worked 
among their own people, what internal disorders are being 
fomented. Without the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
there may be as many secret treaties as ever, to destroy the 
confidence of governments in each other, and their validity 
cannot be questioned. None of the objects we professed to 
be fighting for has been secured or can be made certain of 
without this nation’s ratification of the treaty and its entry 
into the covenant. This nation entered the great war to 
vindicate its own rights and to protect and preserve free 
government. It went into the war to see it through to the 
end, and the end has not yet come. It went into the war to 
make an end of militarism, to furnish guarantees to weak 
nations, and to make a just and lasting peace. It entered it 
with noble enthusiasms. Five of the leading belligerents 
have accepted the treaty and formal ratifications will soon 
be exchanged. The question is whether this country will 
enter and enter wholeheartedly. If it does not do so, the 
United States and Germany will play a lone hand in the 
world. The maintenance of the peace of the world and the 
effective execution of the treaty depend upon the whole- 
hearted participation of the United States. I am not stating 
it as a matter of power. The point is that the United States 
is the only nation which has sufficient moral force with the 
rest of the world to guarantee the substitution of discussion 
for war. If we keep out of this agreement, if we do not 
give our guarantees, then another attempt will be made to 
crush the new nations of Europe. 


Rejects Senate’s Action 


“I do not believe that this is what the people of this coun- 
try wish or will be satisfied with. Personally, I do not ac- 
cept the action of the Senate of the United States as the 
decision of the nation. I have asserted from the first that 
the overwhelming majority of the people of this country de- 
sire the ratification of the treaty, and my impression to that 
effect has recently been confirmed by the unmistakable evi- 
dences of public opinion given during my visit to seventeen 
of the States. I have endeavored to make it plain that if 
the Senate wishes to say what the undoubted meaning of 
the league is, I shall have no objection. There can be no 
reasonable objection to interpretations accompanying the act 
of ratification itself. But when the treaty is acted upon, I 
must know whether it means that we have ratified or re- 
jected it. We cannot rewrite this treaty. We must take it 
without changes which alter its meaning, or leave it, and 
then, after the rest of the world has signed it, we must face 
the unthinkable task of making another and separate kind 
of treaty with Germany. But no mere assertions with re- 
gard to the wish and opinion of the country are credited. 


A Solemn Referendum 


“If there is any doubt as to what the people of the country 
think on this vital matter, the clear and single way out is 
to submit it for determination at the next election to the 
voters of the nation, to give the next election the form of a 
great and solemn referendum, a referendum as to the part 
the United States is to play in completing the settlements of 
the war and in the prevention in the future of such outrages 
as Germany attempted to perpetrate. We have no more 
moral right to refuse now to take part in the execution and 
administration of these settlements than we had to refuse 
to take part in the fighting of the last few weeks of the war 
which brought victory and made it possible to dictate to 
Germany what the settlement should be. Our fidelity to our 
associates in the war is in question, and the whole future of 
mankind. It will be heartening to the whole world to know 
the attitude and purpose of the people of the United States.” 


MR. BRYAN’S WAY OUT 


Mr. William J. Bryan, former Secretary of State, a practi- 
cal negotiator of treaties of peace and arbitration, a staunch 
advocate of the League of Nations, a Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society, end a powerful personal factor in 
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party and national politics, also was at this banquet and 
spoke, outlining a different policy from the President in 
some important details, though agreeing with him on gen- 
eral principles of party, national and international action. 
We quote from the more salient parts of his speech: 


“A democratic President was the spokesman of the United 
States in holding out to a war-worn world the hope of uni- 
versal peace, and he brought back from Varis the Covenant 
of the League of Nations that provides means for settling 
international disputes without resort to force. He did the 
best he could, and succeeded better than we had any right 
to expect, when we remember that he fought single-handed 
against the selfish interests of the world. 

“The Republican Party, in control of the Senate, instead 
of ratifying at once or promptly proposing changes that it 
deemed necessary, has fiddled while civilization has been 
threatened with conflagration. It could have adopted its 
reservations as well five months ago as later, but it per- 
mitted endless debate while suffering humanity waited. 


Facing Facts 


“The Democratic Senators stood with the President for 
ratification without reservation, and I stood with them, be- 
lieving that it was better to secure within the League, after 
it was established, any necessary changes than to attempt 
to secure them by reservations in the ratifying resolutions. 
But our plan has been rejected and we must face the situa- 
tion as it is. We must either secure such compromises as 
may be possible or present the issue to the country. The 
latter course would mean a delay of at least fourteen months, 
and then success only in case of our securing a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate. 

“We cannot afford, either as citizens or as members of the 
party, to share with the Republican Party responsibility for 
further delay; we cannot go before the country on the issue 
that such an appeal would present. The Republicans have 
a majority in the Senate, and therefore can by right dictate 
the Senate’s course. Being in the minority, we cannot de- 
mand the right to decide the terms upon which the Senate 
will consent to ratification. Our nation has spent 100,000 
precious lives and more than twenty billions of dollars to 
make the world safe for democracy, and the one fundamen- 
tal principle of democracy is the right of the majority to 
rule. It applies to the Senate and to the House as well as 
to the people. According to the Constitution, a treaty is 
ratified by a two-thirds vote, but the Democratic Party can- 
not afford to take advantage of the constitutional right of 
a minority to prevent ratification. A majority of Congress 
can declare war. Shall we make it more difficult to con- 
clude a treaty than to enter a war? 


Congress and Self-determination 


“Neither can we go before the country on the issue raised 
by Article X. If we do not intend to impair the right of 
Congress to decide the question of peace or war when the 
time for action arises, how can we insist upon a moral obli- 
gation to go to war which can have no force or value except 
as it does impair the independence of Congress? We owe it 
to the world to join in an honest effort to put an end to war 
forever, and that effort should be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

“A Democratic Party cannot be a party of negation; it 
must have a construction program. It must not only favor 
a League of Nations, but it must have a plan for the elec- 
tion of delegates and a policy to be pursued by those dele- 
gates. What plan can a Democratic Party have other than 
one that contemplates the popular election of those delegates, 
who, in the influence they will exert, will be next in impor- 
tance to the President himself? And what policy can the 
Democratic Party have within the League of Nations other 
than one of absolute independence and impartiality between 
the members of the League? Our nation’s voice should at 
all times be raised in behalf of equal and exact justice be- 
tween nations as the only basis of permanent peace; it 
should be raised in defense of the right of self-determina- 
tion and in proclaiming a spirit of brotherhood as universal 
as the peace which we advocate.” 
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ORGANIZATIONS DEMAND ACTION 


On January 13 spokesmen of civic, commercial, industrial, 
and religious organizations of the country, with, it is said, 
20,000,000 adherents, appeared in Washington and presented 
the appended statement to the President and to the Senate. 
Among the organizations represented were the American 
Rights League, the American Federation of Labor, the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnzx, the League to Enforce Peace, 
the Dairymen’s League, the National Education Association, 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, the Church Peace 
Union, the World Alliance of Churches, the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Council of Women, the Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Order of 
Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and the League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation. 

Their “manifesto” said: 

“WasHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1920. 
“T'o the President and to the Senate of the United States: 


“Peace is declared, but the United States is not a party 
to it. This nation helped to win the war and thus make 
peace possible, but the nation’s treaty-making power, as yet, 
failed to ratify the treaty. 

“At this solemn and critical moment, when our honor be- 
fore the world is at stake, we met in Washington as the 
representatives of twenty-six national organizations which 
have expressed the carefully considered judgment of their 
millions of members by taking action in favor of the imme- 
diate ratification of che treaty of peace on a basis that will 
not require its renegotiation. It is to convey to you the 
imperative and overwhelming sentiment that supports this 
demand for ratification that has brought us to the national 
capital. 

“As we assemble, we observe with deep satisfaction that 
the spirit of compromise is steadily working and we assume 
that the President and Senators now desire in good faith to 
get together and ratify forthwith the treaty of peace with 
its league-of-nations covenant. 

“We represent organizations whose membership includes 
all parties and, speaking for them, we unhesitatingly affirm 
that the country desires peace at once. 

“We urge immediate ratification, with such reservations 
as may secure in the Senate the necessary two-thirds, even 
though this may require from the treaty-making power the 
same spirit of self-denying sacrifice which won the war. 
The world should not wait longer for America to conclude 
peace.” 


The document was handed to the President’s secretary at 
the White House. At the Senate it was presented to Sen- 
ators Lodge and Hitchcock, as leaders of the largest and 
most distinct rival groups, and was supplemented by speeches 
from the delegation of Protestants, after which the Senators 
made non-commiital speeches, indicating the precise state of 
the deadlock and the obstacles in the way of compromise. 


BI-PARTISAN NEGOTIATIONS GO ON 

For a fortnight following the Jackson Dinner there were 
many attempts at mediation between the absolute reserva- 
tionists, the “mild reservationists,” and the group loyal to 
the President and standing for the treaty as drafted and 
presented to the Senate by him. 

On January 23 Senator Frelinghuysen, speaking for a 
group of Senators of both parties, issued a statement that 
they would not be bound by any compromise that Senator 
Lodge might make. The effect of this, for a few days, was 
to put an end to negotiations; but pressure from within and 
without the Senate forced renewal of mediation tactics. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE FORMER KAISER 


The Letter to Holland—The United States’ 
Original Objections 


Article 227 of the Treaty of Versailles reads thus: 


The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign Wil- 
liam II of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a 
supreme offense against international morality and the sanc- 
tity of treaties. 

A special tribunal will be constituted to try the accused, 
thereby assuring him the guarantees essential to the right 
of defense. It will be composed of five judges, one appointed 
by each of the following Powers, namely, the United States 
of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 

In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest 
motives of international policy, with a view to vindicating 
the solemn obligations of international undertakings and the 
validity of international morality. It will be its duty to fix 
the punishment which it considers should be imposed. 

The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request 
to the Government of the Netherlands for the surrender to 
them of the ex-Emperor in order that he may be put on trial. 


This became the formal announcement of policy with the 
signing of the Treaty at Versailles, June 28, 1919. Since 
that time there has been considerable debate in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Holland, as well as in Germany, over the 
likelihood and the wisdom of an attempt to enforce this 
policy. In Great Britain especially there has been much 
dissent both on the grounds of equity and policy. But that 
finally the forces that included the article in the treaty have 
won their point and are determined to press it is shown by 
the following note sent to Holland, as coming from the Su- 
preme Council of the Allies. The United States’ present 
position with respect to this action has yet to be announced 
officially ; but she opposed it when it was first broached. 


THE LETTER TO HOLLAND 


Following is the letter to Holland: 


“Paris, January 15. 

“In notifying by these presents the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and Queen of Article 227 of the Treaty of Versailles, a 
copy of which is annexed, which came into force January 
10, the Powers have the honor to make known at the same 
time that they have decided to put into execution without 
delay this article. 

“Consequently the Powers address to the Government of 
the Netherlands an official demand to deliver into their hands 
William of Hohenzollern, former Emperor of Germany, in 
order that he may be judged. 

“Individuals residing in Germany against whom the Allied 
and Associated Powers have brought charges are to be de- 
livered to them under Article 228 of the peace treaty, and 
the former Emperor, if he had remained in Germany, would 
have been delivered under the same conditions by the Ger- 
man Government. 

“The Netherlands Government is conversant with the in- 
controvertible reasons which imperiously exact that pre- 
meditated violations of international treaties, as well as 
systematic disregard of the most sacred rules and rights of 
nations should receive as regards every one, including the 
highest placed personalities, special punishment provided by 
the peace congress. 

“The Powers briefly recall, among so many crimes, the 
cynical violation of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, the barbarous and pitiless system of hostage, depor- 
tation en masse, the carrying off of young girls from the 
city of Lille, who were torn from their families and deliv- 
ered defenseless to the worst promiscuity; the systematic 
devastation of entire regions without military utility, the 
submarine war without restriction, including inhuman aban- 
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donment of victims on the high seas, and innumerable acts 
against non-combatants, committed by general authority in 
violation of the laws of war. 

“Responsibility at least moral for all these acts reaches 
up to the supreme head who ordered them, or made abusive 
use of his full powers to infringe, or to allow infringement 
upon the most sacred regulations of human conscience. 

“The Powers cannot conceive that the Government of the 
Netherlands can regard with less reprobation than them- 
selves the immense responsibility of the former Emperor. 

“Holland would not fulfill her international duty if she 
refused to associate herself with other nations as far as her 
means allow in undertaking, or at least not hindering, chas- 
tisement of the crimes committed. 

“In addressing this demand to the Dutch Government the 
Powers believe it their duty to emphasize its special charac- 
ter. It is their duty to insure the execution of Article 227 
without allowing themselves to be stopped by arguments, 
because it is not a question of a public accusation with 
juridical character as regards its basis, but an act of high 
international policy imposed by the universal conscience, in 
which legal forms have been provided solely to assure to the 
accused such guarantees as were never before recognized in 
public law. 

“The Powers are convinced Holland, which has always 
shown respect for the right and love of justice, having been 
one of the first to claim a place in the society of nations, 
will not be willing to cover by her moral authority the vio- 
lation of principles essential to the solidarity of nations, all 
of which are equally interested in preventing the return of 
a similar catastrophe. 

“It is to the highest interest of the Dutch people not to 
appear to protect the principal author of this catastrophe 
by allowing him shelter on her territory, and also to facili- 
tate his trial, which is claimed by the voices of millions of 
victims. 

“(Signed ) CLEMENCEAU.” 

The objections to the procedure outlined by the Supreme 
Council can be briefly summarized. First, let it be remem- 
bered that, at the second plenary session of the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, held January 25, 1919, “a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the whole matter of violation of 
international law by the Central Powers during the course 
of the war. This commission was called “The Commission 
on the Responsibility of the Authors of the War and on 
Enforcement of Penalties.” The report drafted by this com- 
mission did not meet with the approval of the American and 
Japanese members. With the majority and the minority 
reports before them, however, the Comité de Rédaction 
drafted the series of articles on this subject, known as Part 
VII of the Treaty of Peace, and comprising Articles 227, 
228, 229, and 230 of that instrument. 

The dissenting Japanese members of the original commis- 
sion raised an inquiry whether it can be admitted as a prin- 
ciple of the law of nations that a high tribunal constituted 
by belligerents can, after war is over, try an individual be- 
longing to the opposite side; and, further, whether interna- 
tional law recognizes a penal law as applicable. 

The two United States members of the commission sub- 
mitted in some twenty pages its dissenting opinion, in which 
they contended: “That it is only through the administration 
of law enacted and known before it is violated that justice 
may ultimately prevail internationally, as it actually does 
between individuals in all civilized nations.” The American 
representatives, like the Japanese representatives, opposed 
the declaration that enemy political leaders should be liable 
because they abstained from preventing, putting an end to, 
or repressing violations of the laws or customs of war. The 
American members felt, furthermore, that there was an un- 
certainty about the law to be administered, especially since 
it was proposed to proceed not only upon violations of the 
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laws and customs of war, but also upon violations of “the 
laws of humanity.” They contended that a judicial tribunal 
can only deal with existing law, leaving to other forums in- 
fractions of the moral law. They could not see how from a 
legal point of view that the head of a State exercising sov- 
ereign rights is responsible to any but those who have con- 
fided those rights to him by consent, expressed or implied. 
In short, the American view was that in any attempt to try 
the Kaiser the proceedings should be confined to law in its 
legal sense. They believed in so doing they would avoid the 
inevitable criticism of permitting sentiment or popular in- 
dignation to affect their judgment. To their minority report 
the American representatives added a memorandum of the 
principles which should determine inhuman and improper 
acts of war. That suggestive memorandum follows: 


1. Slaying and maiming men in accordance with generally 
accepted rules of war are from their nature cruel and con- 
trary to the modern conception of humanity. 

2. The methods of destruction of life and property in con- 
formity with the accepted rules of war are admitted by 
civilized nations to be justifiable, and no charge of cruelty, 
inhumanity, or impropriety lies against a party employing 
such methods. 

3. The principle underlying the accepted rules of war is 
the necessity of exercising physical force to protect national 
safety or to maintain national rights. 

4. Reprehensible cruelty is a matter of degree which can- 
not be justly determined by a fixed line of distinction, but 
one which fluctuates in accordance with the facts in each 
case; but the manifest departure from accepted rules and 
customs of war imposes upon the one so departing the bur- 
den of justifying his conduct, as he is prima facie guilty of 
a criminal act. 

5. The test of guilt in the perpetration of an act, which 
would be inhuman or otherwise reprehensible under normal 
conditions, is the necessity of that act to the protection of 
national safety or national rights measured chiefly by actual 
military advantage. 

6. The assertion by the perpetrator of an act that it is 
necessary for military reasons does not exonerate him from 
guilt if the facts and circumstances present reasonably 
strong grounds for establishing the needlessness of the act 
or for believing that the assertion is not made in good faith. 

7. While an act may be essentially reprehensible and the 
perpetrator entirely unwarranted in assuming it to be neces- 
sary from a military point of view, he must not be con- 
demned as wilfully violating the laws and customs of war 
or the principles of humanity unless it can be shown that 
the act was wanton and without reasonable excuse. 

8. A wanton act which causes needless suffering (and this 
includes such causes of suffering as destruction of property, 
deprivation of necessaries of life, enforced labor, etc.) is 
cruel and criminal. The full measure of guilt attaches to a 
party who without adequate reason perpetrates a needless 
act of cruelty. Such an act is # crime against civilization, 
which is without palliation. 

9. It would appear, therefore, in determining the crimi- 
nality of an act, that there should be considered the wanton- 
ness or malice of the perpetrator, the needlessness of the 
act from a military point of view, the perpetration of a 
justifiable act in a needlessly harsh or cruel manner, and 
the improper motive which inspired it. 

Under date of January 20, Baron Kurt von Lersner, Ger- 
many’s chief representative at Paris, said: “I am absolutely 
sure the Dutch Government will never surrender the former 
German Emperor for trial on charges that are not provided 
for in any constitution, law, or any treaty regarding extra- 
dition. It is contrary to any law or any precedent. The 
feeling of the whole world in favor of peace is stronger than 
the feeling anywhere for revenge. I hope strongly that the 
allied statesmen will find a solution of this question that 


will leave the world in tranquility.” 
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SECOND PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 19-24 
By GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


To the credit of former Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
of the original Wilson Cabinet, is due the inception and 
carrying out of the first Pan-American Financial Congress, 
held in Washington in 1915. It proved to be so rewarding 
as a mode of educating the financiers and leading traders 
and industrial captains of the nations there assembled that 
very naturally plans were made for later assemblies and the 
creation of a permanent body. 

The war being over, travel being somewhat more certain 
and less costly, and the pressure of economic and financial 
events weightier and more perplexing than ever, it has been 
natural for the second conference to be called; and Wash- 
ington has never seen a larger or more distinguished body 
of financial experts assembled within its borders than came 
to the gathering recently held. At least eight of the repub- 
lics of Central and South America sent their ministers of 
finance, and one sent its Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 
addition, each natior, including the United States, had in 
its delegation eminent bankers and promoters of large enter- 
prises of an industrial, agricultural, and transportation sort. 
They were sixty in number from the nations of the South. 

The host of the occasion was the Treasury Department, 
with Secretary Glass as spokesman. The general secretary 
of the conference was Prof. Leo. S. Rowe, now of the State 
Department’s Latin department, but formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of Latin American affairs, 
who in this capacity had made all the plans for assembling 
the conference and devising its program. Constant attend- 
ants on the sessions of the conference were the diplomatic 
representatives of the Latin republics stationed in Wash- 
ington. 

With much care and admirable foresight, representative 
citizens of the United States specially qualified to serve had 
been selected by the management to serve on the group com- 
mittee of each Latin nation represented, and thus provide 
for intelligent discussion in committee of all questions spe- 
cially concerning that country. Thus, Governor Harding, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 
were among those assigned to Argentina. These are typical 
of the grade of men who sat in with their Latin neighbors 
and planned for agreement. 


TOPICS DISCUSSED 


Now as to the subjects discussed, indicating as they do 
the breadth of view of the planners of the gathering, and 
their aims as statesmen functioning after a shattering war. 
Five main themes were debated and formally acted upon 
ere the conference closed. They were: 


(1) The effect of the war on the commerce and industry, 
manufacturing and mining, agricultural and public utilities 
of the republics of the American Continent. 

(2) How can capital and credit facilities best be pro- 
vided? 

(3) National credit and the factors affecting it. 

(4) The effect of the war on transportation facilities; 
requirements of the present and immediate future. 

(5) Measures to facilitate commercial intercourse among 
the American republics. 
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Care had been given to indicate the subdivisions of these 
topics, and to make most detailed analysis of the problems 
involved. This was done to aid the delegates to definite 
thinking on specific details, and thus to concentrate debate 
and formal action on the most important matters coming 
naturally before such a body. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER 


At the first formal session of the Conference, on the 19th, 
the delegates received the following communication from 
President Wilson. He said: 


“Gentlemen of the Americas, I regret more deeply than I 
can well express that the condition of my health deprives 
me of the pleasure and privilege of meeting with you and 
personally expressing the gratification which every officer of 
this government feels because of your presence at the Na- 
tional Capital, and particularly because of the friendly and 
significant mission which brings you to us. I rejoice with 
you that in these troubled times of world reconstruction the 
republics of the American Continent should seek no selfish 
purpose, but should be guided by a desire to serve one an- 
other and to serve the world to the utmost of their capacity. 
The great privileges that have been showered upon us, both 
by reason of our geographical position and because of the 
high political and social ideals that have determined the 
national development of every country of the American Con- 
tinent, carry with them obligations, the fulfillment of which 
must be regarded as a real privilege by every true American. 

“Tt is no small achievement that the Americans are today 
able to say to the world: ‘Here is an important section of 
the globe which has today eliminated the idea of conquest 
from its national thought and from its international policy.’ 
The spirit of mutual helpfulness which animates this Con- 
ference supplements and strengthens this important achieve- 
ment of international policy. I rejoice with you that we are 
privileged to assemble with the sole purpose of ascertaining 
how we can serve one another, for in so doing we best serve 
the world. 

“Wooprow WIrson.” 


Secretary of State Lansing, Secretary of the Treasury 
Glass, and Mr. John Barrett, Secretary of the Pan-American 
Union, also made formal communications to the Conference 
ere it settled down to work. As an indication of the sort of 
co-operative service which the Conference’s group commit- 
tees made possible, the report rendered on the 20th by the 
Argentina Group may be cited, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, for- 
merly president of the National City Bank of New York 
City, being the chairman. This group urged that it be made 
possible by the United States for banks in Latin America to 
establish branches in the United States, so as to facilitate 
increase of trade. Laws in certain of the States of the 
Union now make such action impossible. 

The papers read at the formal sessions of the Conference 
were many and varying in their permanent value. To the 
Latin Americans special interest centered in the statement 
of Chairman Payne, of the United States Shipping Board, 
as to the number of vessels to be assigned to the Southern 
republics and the dates of their entering the service. If the 
Latins are not very enthusiastic about the promises made 
by Mr. Payne, it may be due to a reaction from the excessive 
pledges of his predecessor, Mr. Hurley. To an onlooker, 
however, it does seem as if out of the enormous tonnage now 
under the direct control of the United States more could be 
assigned to the Southern trade than is now so allocated. 

The paper of Hon. John Bassett Moore, vice-president of 
the Central Executive Council of the International High 
Commission, gave in detail the history of the operation of 
this organization, which is correlated with the Pan-Amer- 
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ican Conference and originated at its first conference. It 
functions between the sessions in considering and reporting 
upon the larger problems of the two Americas. The United 
States’ section of this body got legislative sanction for its 
existence and its functioning in February, 1915, and in April 
its members proceeded to Buenos Aires, there to sit with the 
commission at its first meeting, seventy members being in 
attendance. 

The plans then and there laid have been exceptionally 
fruitful in bringing to pass betterments in trade, transpor- 
tation, and protection of trade-marks. Much has been done 
by suasion and by the pressure of expert opinion of public 
officials and leaders in business. The work of the commis- 
sion has been carried on at a miraculously low cost because 
so much of the service has been voluntary. It is the opinion 
of Professor Moore that the American republics control the 
future of the world on its material side through the poten- 
tial wealth of the two hemispheres, the development of 
which has only just begun. 

One of the most important of the papers read at the Con- 
ference was by Hon. Huston Thompson, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, who dealt with “Unfair Competition in Inter- 
national Trade and Commerce.” In it he argued for a na- 
tional trade-mark by Congress, which, when used on ex- 
ported goods, would be an assurance that they were exactly 
the articles purporting to be sold. Basing his plea on the 
wholesome effect which the Trade Commission had had in 
reducing unfair business in the United States, he urged the 
Latin republics to erect a similar probing tribunal. With 
such a group of national bodies in existence, what more 
natural than the ultimate demand for an International 
Trade Commission? 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom succeeds to the place formerly filled by the 
International Committee of Women for Permanent 
Peace. It is a federal organization, made up of national 
sections, of which there are now such in Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, India, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. This month the League begins the 
publication of an organ to be called Pax et Libertas, to 
be issued monthly, with special supplements quarterly, 
and to be edited and published in Geneva. 


British authority in Egypt, as defined by General 
(now Viscount) Allenby when, in December, he was 
assigned the difficult and unpleasant task of undoing 
the marplot work of civilian predecessors, was thus con- 
ceived. We quote from his proclamation: 


“The policy of Great Britain in Egypt is to preserve au- 
tonomy in that country under British protection, and to de- 
velop the system of self-government under an Egyptian ruler. 

“The object of Great Britain is to defend Egypt against 
all external danger and the interference of any foreign 
power; and at the same time to establish a constitutional 
system in which—under British guidance as far as may be 
necessary—the Sultan, his ministers, and the elected repre- 








sentatives of the people may, in their several spheres and in 
an increasing degree, co-operate in the management of 
Egyptian affairs. 

“His Majesty's Government has decided to send to Egypt 
a mission which has as its task to work out the details of a 
constitution to carry out this object; and in consultation 
with the Sultan, his ministers and representative Egyptians, 
to undertake the preliminary work which is required before 
the future form of government can be settled. 

“Tt is not the function of the mission to impose a constitu- 
tion on Egypt. Its duty is to explore the ground; to discuss, 
in consultation with the authorities on the spot, the reforms 
that are necessary, and to propose, it is hoped, in complete 
agreement with the Sultan and his ministers, a scheme of 
government which can consequently be put into force.” 


This position, it will be noted, however liberal in temper 
it may be, assumes a full British right to dispose of 
the matter, sets aside any claim of Turkey to any meas- 
ure of sovereignty, and makes whatever may come in 
the way of meeting “nationalistic” demands a matter 
of “grace.” This the Egyptian prime minister denied, 
and, denying, resigned. The Lord Milner Commission, 
attempting to get at the facts, has been met with refusal 
of the Egyptians to testify, and the revolution in behalf 
of “self-determination” has grown, taking on, as it pro- 
ceeds, not only aggressive and “physical force features,” 
but also becoming intertwined with an anti-Christian 
crusade which is sweeping through North Africa. The 
point of view of a majority of the Egyptians is reflected 
in the following quotation from the leading Arabic 
journal of the country. It says: 


“The Egyptians, without exception, declare to the resi- 
dency that they cannot accept legislature from it, and will 
not approve any system that comes from its side. They con- 
sider the ‘protectorate’ as false, for it comes from one party 
without the demand of the other party, and because, accord- 
ing to the confession of England, it was proclaimed under 
special circumstances which required the step. If England 
was required to proclaim it, as it pretends, the act should be 
removed as a result of the disappearance of its causes. Not 
one of the Egyptian nation dares to suggest that the com- 
mission should be negotiated with for the confederation of 
a legislative or constitutional system for the country. This 
attitude on our part does not mean mere stubborness, but 
means that we understand that we are free, and that ac- 
cordingly we should draw up the legislative or constitutional 
system that suits us best. The interference of England with 
our affairs is, therefore, an unjustifiable intervention.” 


Not without significance is the fact that the Egyptian 
“nationalists” have had a delegation in Washington; 
that their cause has found a sponsor in Senator Owen, 
of Oklahoma; that their arguments have been heard by 
representatives of the legislative arm of government, if 
not by the executive; and that hence to Irish claims 
against Great Britain are now added those of Egypt, as 
matters of debate in the United States. 


Japanese Christians next October will be the host 
of 1,000 foreign delegates to the World’s Sunday School 
Convention. The burden as well as the privilege of this 
feat will rest on the 160,000 members of the National 
Sunday School Association ; but it has co-operating with 
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it the best elements of the foreign community in Tokio 
and the unequivocal support, moral and financial, of 
many of the highest officials of the government and im- 
portant statesmen in and out of office, who, though not 
always Christian in faith, yet realize the significance of 
the event and the importance of its being a success. 
Westward the course of conventions takes its way—the 
Democratic National Convention to nominate a Presi- 
dent this summer meets for the first time on the Pacific 
coast; and as Japan is drawn more and more into the 
orbit of international activities on a large scale, whether 
religious, scientific, economic, or political, she will see 
more and more of international gatherings. 


Bolshevik ‘‘boring-in’’ in Asia, combined with re- 
cent military victories in Russia, naturally are giving 
much concern to British statesmen with Indian and 
other Asiatic possessions in mind. The point of view 
of the aggressive, “militarist,” direct-action group of 
elder British public officials, as they face this situation, 
is reflected perfectly in the letter of Lord Sydenham to 
the London Times. He said: 


“T cannot help viewing the whole situation in the Far East 
with grave anxiety. In Europe Bolshevism will ultimately 
exhaust itself. The terror cannot be indefinitely prolonged, 
as the French revolutionaries discovered, but central Asia 
may remain for years a source of danger. If India escapes, 
Persia may become involved; Khorassan lies open to Bolshe- 
vist activities, while Lenine’s agents can control the Caspian 
the northern provinces may come under the curse. 

“The disastrous delay in the Turkish settlement has pro- 
vided opportunities for intrigues between Enver Pasha and 
the Moscow tyrants, which are only beginning to bear fruit. 
China may be too vast and too disjointed to become a field 
for Bolshevist action, but there are possibilities of fomenting 
anti-western agitation in the chaotic republic. By the irony 
of fate it is the former Kaiser, prophet of the Eastern peril, 
who has let loose forces which have made it a reality. 

“The strength and stability of British rule in India have 
proved throughout the Far East a bulwark against reaction. 
Now that it is being steadily undermined, the danger of a 
eataclysm, far exceeding in its effects upon the Western 
world anything that the history of Asia records, looms darkly 
before us. The inventors of the parrot cry, “Hands off Rus- 
sia,” and their dupes may before long realize the terrible 
responsibilities which they have incurred.” 


From the military standpoint, the outlook, according 
to Sir Frederick Maurice, is grave. Writing in the 
Daily News, he says: 


“The Bolsheviks have completely broken through the bar- 
rier in the East, and their road to Tashkend, Samarkand, 
and Bokhara is now open. They can now establish direct 
communication with Persia, Afghanistan, and the northwest 
frontier of India. Reports from Russia indicate that they 
are preparing to take advantage of that fact. 

“If we attempt to shut Bolshevik Russia off from the West, 
and are at the same time unable to close the roads to the 
East, it is obvious that we shall be tending to drive her in 
the very direction in which she can do us the most damage. 
As usual, the policy of compromise has left us on the horns 
of a dilemma, and it will not be easy to come down off them.” 
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Germany’s attitude, domestic and foreign, as de- 
fined by President Ebert, of the German Republic, in a 
message to the New York World January 1, contained 
the following pregnant comments: 


“Militarism and imperialism having definitely been re- 
placed in Germany by the principles of a democratic govern- 
ment and the League of Nations idea, a new régime, it is 
true, has been firmly established and is supported by an 
overwhelming majority of our people. However, on the one 
hand the obligations imposed upon Germany at Versailles to 
deliver for trial in foreign courts a number of German offi- 
cers and officials, if insisted upon, may cause serious turmoil, 
even civil war. On the other hand, our economic situation 
points in the direction of a crisis of such severity that the 
very foundations of the young republic may be shattered. 

“The population at large is severely suffering from the 
manifold evil consequences of the starvation blockade, while 
the factories, despite the growing desire of the workmen to 
work full time, are mostly idle for the lack of raw materials. 
The worst feature, however, is our financial situation, par- 
ticularly the fact that without sufficient reason German 
money has sunk in foreign markets to a small fraction of its 
pre-war value, and is therefore unsuitable for purchasing in 
sufficient quantities the much needed foreign foodstuffs and 
raw materials. 

“Admittedly the gold cover of our notes is far below the 
safety mark indicated in the text books of political economy. 
However, Germany still possesses one great asset which 
ought to offer as good a guarantee for her economic renais- 
sance as billions in gold bars, namely, the German people’s 
honest will and their singular capacity to work. I firmly 
hope that on the strength of that guarantee it may be possi- 
ble for us to secure within the immediate future an adequate 
foreign loan, which alone can help us out of unprecedented 
difficulties.” 


Holland, now that the Peace Treaty is signed and the 
League has begun functioning, will be the first of the 
powers to make the needed cash loans, while Mr. Hoover’s 
organization, functioning through the American Friends’ 
Relief Organization corps, is providing food where it is 
sorely needed. 


The Franco-Italian Pact of 1902, details of which 
were first given January 1 by the French ambassador 
to Rome, was a “secret” one and sheds light on Italy’s 
neutral but essentially friendly attitude toward France 
when the latter was attacked by Germany via Belgium 
in 1914; but its essential ethical import is only clearly 
understood when it is recalled that Italy, when the treaty 
was secretly agreed to, was Germany’s supposed prefer- 
ential friend and ally. Camille Barreré, the French 
diplomat, who disclosed the existence of the treaty, in 
his speech at Rome defined the ethics of the situation 
from the French position and incidentally made a plea 
for “secret” diplomacy which has historical interest. 
He said: 


“Two things are confused which have nothing in common 
with secret diplomacy. If I followed directions contrary to 
those of my government I would practice secret diplomacy, 
but when I keep silent on state affairs which I negotiate 
with the government to which I am accredited, I simply ac- 
complish an elementary duty without which the nations 
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would constantly be at each other's throats. Many unpleas- 
ant and delicate affairs are arranged which if divulged would 
deeply disturb the tranquillity of the peoples. 

“Proof of this has just been demonstrated in a striking 
manner. The Franco-Italian agreement of 1900, eliminating 
nll causes of conflict in the Mediterranean and tracing re- 
ciprocal spheres of influence in Africa, was followed by an 
agreement in 1902 establishing that in case of an aggressive 
war either country would maintain strict neutrality, even in 
ease one of them was obliged to declare war to defend her 
honor and safety. What the two governments agreed con- 
tnined nothing clandestine, nothing which could not be con- 
fessed. But if we recall the situation in Europe then it will 
be easily understood that knowledge of the agreements by 
those who had an interest in making them ineffective would 
have been a grave danger. 

“France still wanted peace while the Central Powers pre- 
pared for war. If the Teuton powers had known the ties 
about to be established between the two great Latin peoples 
they would have done everything to break them off. Such 
an attempt would have put the peace of the world in danger, 
hastening the hour in which our adversaries determined to 
consolidate their hegemony by iron and fire. The French 
and Italian governments were, therefore, wise to keep their 
agreements a secret, which was never violated.” 


Letter Box 
CORRESPONDING WITH GERMAN AND MEXICAN YOUTH 


ANpbover, N. H., January 10, 1920. 
Mr. A. D. CALL: 

I am beginning a very interesting and what T consider a 
most important line of work connected with the interna- 
tional correspondence. I have felt for a long time that we 
must try to make friends with German youth or there would 
be danger that they would grow up without faith in God or 
man and would thus become a menace to the world. I wrote 
last July to Carolina Wood, the “Quaker Ambassador” in 
Berlin, regarding correspondence with German boys and 
girls. She was deeply interested and gathered the addresses 
of ten schools to send me. She wrote me they were starving 
for friendship as well as for food, and that our letters would 
mean so much to them in the “awful winter before them, 
when, again like primitive man, they would have to fight 
with hunger and cold for their very existence.” 

There is still so much bitterness in our schools as a whole, 
I fear, that I decided it would be best to begin this work 
through the Friends’ schools, as there would be no danger 
of misunderstanding. During a visit to New York, I visited 
the famous Quaker school in Westtown, I’a., talked to the 
boys and girls there, and started a good movement. I saw 
Friends in Philadelphia and have secured the most active 
co-operation with the secretaries of the Young Friends of 
both the orthodox and Hicksite branches. Several Friends’ 
colleges have taken it up. I suggested that Christmas cards 
be sent the German boys and girls, if we could get some 
hames in season. A number of names were received from 
three schools and the cards were sent. 

I am happy to report that I have already received over 
thirty letters from Germany, all interesting and revealing a 
fine spirit. The first letter received was written in English 
by a girl eighteen years of age. Such letters cannot help 
creating a better feeling. Boys have written such touching 
letters, are so eager to grasp a friendly hand, it is very 
pathetic. 

I have had a number of letters from Dr. Emmel's school 
in Berlin. Dr. Emmel wrote me a beautiful letter; said he 
should work ardently for a “true world peace.’ IT have 
never been so moved by any part of the correspondence as 
I am by this attempt to heal the wounds of war. No League 








of Nations can work with Germany ostracised. I do not 
know of any more patriotic or more constructive work our 
young people can be engaged in than this. 

I am now trying to get in touch with schools in Mexico 
through Quaker schools there. I shall start that correspond 
ence in Proctor Academy here at Andover. It will not be 
necessary to confine that to the Friends’ schools. 1 consider 
it most important that we establish friendly relations with 
Mexican youth. If you can through the Apvocare interest 
the readers in these two movements, I shall be very grateful. 
I shall be glad to answer any inquiries regarding this matter. 
Through the Apvocare I ought to be able to get in touch with 
people who would be glad to extend this movement. There 
are wonderful possibilities in it, but it should become coun 
trywide. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary N. Cast 


BOOK REVIEWS 


New ideals in the Planning of Cities, Towns, and Villages. 
By John Nolen. American City Bureau, New York City. 
Pp. 139. 


This is one of a series of books prepared for the Overseas 
Army, A. E. F., by the Department of Citizenship of the 
Army Educational Commission. But the armistice came and 
it was not studied or used by the officers and soldiers. Since 
it was prepared “to present fundamental principles and stim- 
ulate intelligent study of the problems of citizenship,” as 
well as to aid in the planning of cities, towns, and villages: 
and since with the post-war period there have come innumer- 
able problems of housing, town planning, and making life 
decent for dwellers in urban regions, at home and abroad, 
the book is very timely and serviceable. The author has an 
exceptionally high reputation in his profession, not only for 
knowledge of the history, theory, and technique of town and 
city building, but also for gifts as an expositor of the same 
in a way to reach plain people. Versons and communities 
faced with lack of adequate housing conditions, such as is 
characteristic of the western world, will find this little book, 
With its concise text, many illustrations, and hopeful spirit, 
an admirable guide to the way out. 


Racial Factors in Democracy. By /’hillip Ainsivorth Means. 
Marshall Jones Co., Boston. Pp. 247, with bibliography. 
$2.50 net. 


Mr. Means is a young man with a rising fame among 
anthropologists, Who combines the double function of a pro 
gressive-spirited American business man trading and manu 
facturing in Peru and of a trained scholar making himself 
conversant with the special qualities, the origins, and the 
possibilities of the native races of Latin America. In our 
last number we cited his recent discussion of the Mexican 
problem as a man views it who knows its race history, and 
in this book there is additional and cumulative evidence of 
the value to statesmen and internationalists of all types of 
his own and other men’s researches showing how govern 
ment is shaped by cultural and racial relationships and by 
differing systems of colonization and dependency rule. 

What especially pleases a reader of this book is its insist 
ence upon the necessity of “race-appreciation,’ and of the 
duty of the more dominant peoples and “kulturs” to serve 
the lesser with an eye to their ultimate equality and not as 
permanent inferiors or dependents. The author at times 
writes as if he were a reactionary in the presence of many 
contemporary social phenomena; but when he comes to for 
mally define his position and face the logic of his premises 
he usually turns out to be a progressive democrat, with faith 
in the ultimate perfectibility of the race and the inevitability 
of final rule by the majority and not by a minority. He also 
is sound in his internationalism and in his insistence on 
equality of rights between States and cultures. “Only thus,’ 
he says, “can a solid and permanent world civilization be 
built.” 


Progressive Religious Thought in America. By John W. 
Buckham, Houghton-Miflin Co., Boston. Pp. 340. $2.00, 


Professor Buckham, of the Pacific Seminary of the Univer- 
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sity of California, has made this a valuable study of leading 
personalities in the United States, who have shaped what 
might be called its progressive religious thought during the 
past generation. A major part of the book is given over to 
estimates of Theodore T. Munger, George A. Gordon, Wil- 
liam J. Tucker, Egbert C. Smyth, and Washington Gladden, 
all of the same denomination (Congregational) as the writer. 

Professor Buckham deems President Tucker's article on 
“The Crux of the Peace Problem,” published in the Atlantic 
Monthly of April, 1916, as a classic in peace literature, be- 
cause it sounds the note of an aggressive, not a passive, 
peace, and of a peace only to be won and kept at the cost of 
moral sacrifice. Reference also is made to Dr. Gladden’s 
admirable service in the peace cause, and especially to the 
essay, “The Fork of the Roads,” with which he won the 
Church Union prize in 1916. 

Taking the book as a whole and considering the accuracy 
of its delineations of the men and the careers listed, it is 
surprising how little prevision this group of progressives had 
of the coming international conflict and of what the church 
should do to ward it off. While men were fighting over 
“Science vs. Religion,” “Who Wrote the Bible?’ “Is There 
Future Probation?’ ete., the world was setting at naught the 
ethics of Jesus and man’s stored achievements in interna- 
tional law. 

Summing up his indictment of the new theology in the 
light of the World War, Professor Buckham says of it: “It 
was too optimistic. It failed to see how far many of the 
facts and forces of modern life are from being consonant 
with Christianity. Its doctrines were extensive enough in 
their scope, but not intensive enough in their application. 
They did not take account of all the facts. It would 
not be true to say that the new theology ignored evil or be- 
littled sin, but it failed to take full account of their flinty 
factuality.” 


irthur Twining Hadley. 
Pp. 206. $1.75. 


The Moral Basis of Democracy. By 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 
This collection of lay sermons and baccalaureate addresses 
by the President of Yale University is conspicuous for the 
iteration by this educator of the duty resting upon educated 
men of keeping sane and Christian during times like the 
present. He argues effectively for less prejudice between 
individuals, nations, and races; for sincere attempts to get 
at the bottom of disputes that lead to conflict, whether major 
6r minor in importance. There is a constant recurrence to 
the ethics of Jesus as the final test, and unfailing optimism 
as to the ultimate triumph of the democratic principle. 
Steiner. Geo. Fi. 


By Edward A. 
Pp. 320. 


Sanctus Spiritus and Co. 
Doran Co., New York. 

Professor Steiner, of Grinnell College, Iowa, in this book 
has used fiction to tell much the same story that he has set 
forth in earlier works of a different sort dealing with immi- 
gration. If one would know what the village life of the 
many races formerly subjects of the Austria-Hungarian Em- 
pire was; of the effect upon them of the migration to Amer- 
ica of their sons and daughters: of the problems the latter 
faced when they went home to their native towns and tried 
to be filial and fraternal, and of the issues of life and loyalty 
which former subjects of the now disrupted kingdom faced 
in the United States during the recent war, let him read this 
book. Professor Steiner knows better than most Americans 
the inner life and tragedies of the immigrants from central 
Europe as they try to adjust themselves to an America that 
has not always been as friendly in practice as it has been in 
theory. His own personal experiences as a mediator be- 
tween the resurgent nationalism of Europe and of the United 
States during the recent war has not been of a kind pleasing 
to a Christian who accepts Jesus’ authority as final and who 
at heart is a pacifist. 

Unhappy Far-Off Things. By Lord Dunsany. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Pp. 104. $1.25 net. 

This Irish playright, soldier, and ironist has used in this 
volume, as in his “Tales of War,” the vignette or prose pastel 
form of narrative to tell his readers what war did for the 
towns and cities of ravaged France. With a minimum of 
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words, the sense of chaos there found is produced and the 

“Abomination of Desolation’ described; but interwoven with 

the narrative are mordant comments of a kind that give a 

tang to all of this significant Celt’s work. 

The Plot Against Mexico. By L. J. de Bekker. Alfred A. 
Knoff, New York. Dp. 295. 

The author of this book has served the New York Evening 
Post and the New York Tribune in Mexico as a correspond- 
ent. During 1918 he was confidential assistant to the U. 8. 
War Trade Board. He has been a student of Latin-American 
affairs for many years, and during 1919 traveled 1,600 miles 
in Mexico, interviewing its clergy, educators, business men, 
and public officials and gathering information which has 
since been used to combat the effort in and out of Congress 
to bring the sister republics into war. 

It is a fighting book. Details as well as generalizations 
abound. The general charges are that there is a plot against 
Mexico involving several high officials in the United States 
Government; that its object is armed intervention in Mexico 
on some pretext of “pacification,” the real purpose being per- 
manent military occupation of the country. The originators 
of the plot, according to this critic, are American oil men 
operating in Mexico, who are aided by one of the most widely 
ramified and powerful publicity bureaus with which Amer- 
ican journalism of an independent sort has had to contend. 
Disputing with British oil operators for possession of oil 
fields and operating rights which the Carranza administra- 
tion guards, the American and the British together plot to 
restore an executive of the type of Diaz, though of course 
the covetous Americans prefer out-and-out American suzer- 
ainty in the guise of “benevolent assimilation.” 

The book is valuable not only for its specifications backing 
these charges, but also for its study of Mexican art, jour- 
nalism, and social evolution; for its light on German activi- 
ties in Mexico during the war, and for the documents it pub- 
lishes showing that the native Roman Catholic clergy and 
the Protestant missionaries and educators from the United 
States are agreed in opposing any intervention by the United 
States and in denouncing the plutocratic forces that are con- 
spiring against Carranza because he is safeguarding the 
economic treasures of the land and casting his influence 
against the long-oppressed few and for the many peons and 
the rising middle class. 


The Political Future of India. By Lajpat Rai. B. W. 
Huebsch, New York City. Pp. 208, with appendices. 
$1.50. 


The author of this book has been a resident of the United 
States for some time, partly because he wanted to be and 
partly because he was noc persona grata in India. The case of 
India for a large measure of home rule and local and dominion 
administration under principles laid down by the Morley and 
Montagu-Chelmsford reports is here stated with skill. In so 
doing the author has indirectly indicated the sort of intellect 
that India can provide from its subtly trained, modernistic 
and democratic leaders, when it comes to discussion of theo- 
and methods of government. The author’s previous 
books on India had prepared an audience for this work. 
Happily, recent events in India have hastened concessions 
by Great Britain to some extent meeting the criticism of 
this native publicist and those who agree with him. The 
post-war reactions in India have been no less disturbing and 
revolutionary than elsewhere in Europe and Asia. Under 
the haunting fear of what internal revolt, simultaneous with 
subtle attack by Leninism coming from interior northern 
Asia, might do to shake the authority of the Crown, the 


ries 


Sritish authorities in London are beginning to give way. 
The chief obstructionists, now as always, are the ruling 


lesser officials in India, who, while they may have a tech- 
nical knowledge of immediate problems, can hardly have the 
objective, broad point of view of the London authorities, 
surveying the world-complex and prescribing for imperial 
interests as a whole. For humanity at large the crucial in- 
terest in the problem with which this book deals is this: 
essential democracy, self-determination, and home rule are 
vital slogans now among the teeming millions of a land that 
has known autocracy under native and foreign forms for 
centuries. 


NOTICE TO READERS: —The Index to Volume LXXXI (1919) of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE is now ready and will be 























